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CAN YOU PAY YOUR DEBTS ? 


OR.the average man and woman life is chiefly made up of the business of living. In that process people assume all sorts of obliga- 
tions—they must—which are as real as business paper and must be met as promptly. Default in either case is disastrous; the 
defaulting business man ceases to have credit and goes out of business; the social or moral or political defaulter just disappears. 

Few realize that being born puts us in debt. 
No fault of ours, but a fact. Dame Nature issues our paper as soon as we utter that first cry. No wonder it is a cry of fear. 
That paper really constitutes a more serious obligation than any other promise to pay we ever issue. 


IT HAS NO SPECIFIC DUE DATE 


But it will certainly mature; it will not be forgotten or lost or destroyed by fire, nor will it be forgiven. 

It may mature tomorrow; it may not mature in forty years. 

The average man has to shake himself together to realize that any such obligation exists. ‘Think a moment! 
Who paid for your upbringing?—Did you? Who paid for your education—Did you? 

Possibly in part if you worked your way through college. But having graduated from college or elsewhere you (the average boy) 
goto work. Now, perhaps, you break even; you do not yet begin to repay what you owe; you can’t.’ 

Then you start in business. Obligations rapidly multiply; you begin to understand what a dollar means and especially you learn 
that you must pay your debts. 

Then (if you are so fortunate) you marry and then again, perhaps, children come. Obligation now piles on obligation. 

No one can properly meet those obligations but you. Suppose you die one fine day. Then your family will discover the 


due date of your paper. 
IT WILL ALL MATURE AT THAT MOMENT 
Have you made provision for that? Can your estate pay up? If not, who will pay? 
Somebody must. IT’S THE LAW. If you don’t know who will pay and what form that payment may take, ask any agent 
of the New York Life. He'll tell you. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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SUBSTANTIAL GAINS ] ENTERING NEW TERRITORY 


This Company will enter a number of 
Southern States in 1922. 





along all lines is shown by the sixteenth an- 


nual statement as of December 31, 1921. Its Annual Statement for 1921 
Its Double Indemnity and Waiver and Annuity 
Clauses 


ADMITTED ASSETS OVER $2,000,000 Its Free Health Service for Policyholders 

Its thoroughly modern policy contracts 

Its training course and circulating library for agents 
Its pension plan for the agent’s family 
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For LIBERAL AGENCY CONTRACTS to © 





sll MODERN ATTRACTIVE POLICIES | Its unusual General Agent’s contract 
at REASONABLE PREMIUM RATES in Its practice of rendering real personal service 
PROSPEROUS TEXAS. PROVE THAT IT IS GOING AHEAD! 
U 
i For.a direct contract with the Home Office 
ADDRESS Address 
W. CASWELL ELLIS, Agency Manager 
FORT WORTH LIFE 
“ SOUTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
hsurance Company Established 1905 
F ‘i 
ORT WORTH TEXAS GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Insuring 
His Future 


Dad’s One Great Ambition Is a 
Right Start in Life for That Boy. 








A College Education 

A Good Start in Business 
A Training in Thrift 

A Sound Basis for Life 


You Can Help Him 
Guarantee It With a 


Child’s Endowment 
Policy 


An actuarially perfect insurance plan, so flexible 
as to meet every change in the needs 
of the modern family. 


| For Example— 

At age of 15 years, policy written at 
Written at any age age of 5 may be exchanged for— 

| (1) A regular 20 Year Endowment 
Guaranteed Values ) Policy. 

(2) A participating Paid Up Life Policy 
Fully Participating of $1,776.00. 

Exchange and Settlement | (3) A Paid Up participating Life Policy 
Options Perfectly Adapted of $1,000.00 and a cash payment 
to Every Contingency of $206.00—Plus Dividends. 





A Flawless Contract Which Will Interest Every Father 


Write your name and address on this advertisement, and get 
full details. 








Central Life Assurance Society 
of the United States (Mutual) 


Des Moines, Iowa 











THE PROSPEROUS 
AGENT 


A New Book by ; 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER | 


Presents Characteristics of ths 
Successful Life Insurance’ 
Solicitor q 


Beneficial to Those Contem 
plating Entering the Life fg 
surance Business, as well as fq 
Those Already In It. 


PRICES: 


Red Cloth Cardboag 
Single copy......... $1.50 $1.0 
eee bd 


100 
200 
500 


THE ART OF SELL 


A Practical Handbook by i 
JOHN S. TUNMORE ~ 





For the Use of Insurance and 
Other Salesmen 


Warns of Pitfalls; Stimulates 
Inspires. a 


PRICES, SILK CLOTH BINDIN 
Single copy 

25 copies 

50 rete 

100 

200 

500 


It is seldom that life insurane 
men are privileged to secure ne 
helpful books from two such wé 
qualified authors. One of the 
Mr. Alexander, is a company ex@ 
utive in charge of the educati 
and instruction of agents, andi 
close daily touch with agents;# 
knows their needs ‘and their £ 
periences. The other, Mr. Ti 
more, is a great personal produc 
as well as a successful director} 
agents—one who can not only & 
insurance himself, but tell othe 
how to do it. 


Both of these books are ot 
lished by 7 


THE SPECTATOR COMPAl 


CuicaGo Orrick: 135 W1.114M STE 
INSURANCE ExcHANGE NEW YORK? 











Tue Specrator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Ent d- tter June 2 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Spectator, Volume CIX, Number XIII, Sconce a, 1082; $2.00 pan lin : . 
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American Life Convention 
Standing Timber Insurance 
In the Limelight at Lake Placid 
Lapses in Assessment Societies 





FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 








Life Insurance Decisions, 


by Harry B. Bradbury 


Automobile and Accident 


Prevention Campaign 











DUNCAN REID HEADS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
j Company Officials and Agents Hold Joint Meeting at Lake Placid 


P Laxe Pracip, Sept. 25.—The conventions of 
Ye International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the National Associa- 
ftion of Casualty and Surety Agents met in 
hiny and snappy cold weather in the hotels 

st Hall and Lakeside respectively of the 
Slake Placid Club, September 25. The far- 
Tamed reputation of these hostelries as health 
Presorts and for good golf brought a large 
Pattendance at the two conventions. 

The Casualty and Surety companies were 
Menerally represented at the convention of the 
Thternational Association when it met to-day, 
Mortly after ten o'clock, in the music room 
Pot the Forest Hall. 

» After the roll was called showing an at- 
Mendance indicating a successful meeting, the 
Mhited States Fidelity and Guaranty of Balti- 
sMore was elected a member, bringing the mem- 
ship up to fifty-one companies. 

| President A. Duncan Reid announced that 
Movernor Miller, who was to have called the 
fathering to order, was at the last moment 
mompelled to send his regrets, but had sent a 
Miter through the hands of Superintendent of 

Msurance Stoddard. This letter was read by 
Mr. Stoddard and the contents heartily ap- 
lauded. 
|The president delivered an extemporary ad- 
Mess referring to the long and useful record 
Mi the association in the past, and predicting 
#0 it a further useful and glorious future. 
Past year $435,000,000 of premiums were col- 
Mtted by stock casualty insurance companies. 
tose of us, said the speaker, who can go back 
pwenty years cannot help wondering at the 
Marvelous growth of casualty insurance in 


(Special Dispatch by a Statf Correspondent) 


those years. In giving us this amount of busi- 
ness the public are expecting a I00 per cent 
efficiency throughout the entire year. Let us 
adopt this motto: “He who serves best profits 
most.” (Applause.) 

The president then introduced Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State, who addressed the conven- 
tion on the topic, “The New Rating Law of 
New York and Its Application.” [Mr. Stod- 
dard’s address appears in another page of THE 
Sprectator.] At the conclusion of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s address he was voted a rising vote of 
thanks. W. G. Curtis, E. A. St. John and M. 
W. Van Auken were appointed a committee to 
extend the greetings of this gathering to the 
convention of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents. 

The president then called upon Thomas B. 
Donaldson, Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, who addressed the assemblage on 
“Some Observations on Better Education of 
Insurance Agents and Brokers.” Speaking to 
the companies on conservatism and deprecating 
destructive competition, he advanced that in 
the case of any normal insurance company “to- 
day’s loss is to-morrow’s gain.” He commented 
at length on the present methods of insurance 
regulation and education by the insurance de- 
partment, in the State of Pennsylvania, and in 
the course of doing so, he related many inter- 
esting anecdotes and told some amusing stories 
which elicited the laughter and frequent ap- 
plause of the convention, and at the end of his 
able and witty speech a rising vote was given 
to him. 

Chas. H. Boyer, of the National Life Insur- 
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ance Company of United States, representative 
from the Accident and Health Underwriters 
Conference, was called upon to address the con- 
vention. “What an opportunity,” said he, “for 
great results to be achieved in this insurance 
business of all classes! Consider the 600,000 
insurance agents licensed last year; take the 
5300 insurance companies of all kinds, and also 
their numerous officers, traveling field men and 
clerical equipment! What an organization to 
accomplish great things in the way of perfect 
insurance protection! The Health and Acci- 
dent and Underwriters Conference is meeting 
in Washington with the Southern industrial-in- 
surance companies, and we would like very 
much if the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies would send a fra- 
ternal delegate to attend that meeting.” 

The convention responded by appointing 
Richard Thompson as the delegate to attend 
that meeting. 

The report of the secretary was then read by 
IF’, Robertson Jones, as follows: 

Mr. Jones also submitted his report as treas- 
urer, which was duly accepted. 

The report of the auditing committee was 
then submitted by Mr. Parker, of the Etna 
Life, duly approved and ordered placed on file. 

Spencer Welton reported for the joint en- 
tertainment in announcing general arrange- 
ments, including that no person was eligible 
to participate in the golf contests who did not 
attend the sessions of the conventions. 

Frederick Richardson, United States man- 
ager of the General Accident Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation, brought up “Old General 

(Continued on page 15) 
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AMERICAN LIFE MEETING BEST EVER HELD 


Record Number of Companies Represented---Lee J. Dougherty Elected 
President for Coming Year 


22.—Lee J . 


man- 


September 
and_ general 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., 
Decugherty, vice-president 
ager of the Guaranty Life Insurance Company 
of Des Moines, Ia., and one of the most con- 
spicuous workers in behalf of the American 
Life Convention, was elected president for the 
ensuing year at the seventeenth annual meeting 
of that organization concluded in this city to- 
day. Harry R. Cunningham, retiring president, 
was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee, as was Isaac Miller Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago. George Graham, of the Central 
States Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
was re-elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee to serve another term. 

The seventeenth annual 
\merican Life Convention is worthy of being 
recorded as one of the most successful meet- 
There was a record attendance, 


mecting of the 


ings ever held. 
more than 200 persons registered and 107 mem- 
ber companies represented. President Cun- 
ningham and his most able assistant, Secretary 
Thomas F. Blackburn, spared no pains to make 
the meeting an outstanding one. Papers pre- 
sented on the average were good, while valu- 
able points were brought out in the discussions. 
A spirit of co-operation and good fellowship 
dominated the gathering and moved an old-time 
of the convention to from his 
Milwaukee 


member rise 
chair and compare the 
where all were working out their plans to- 
gether, to the first meetings years ago, when 
every life insurance man seemed to regard his 
neighbor with suspicion. 

Several prominent insurance 
identified with the American Life Convention. 
and included Job [:. 
for the Association of Life 
Insurance Platt Whitman, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Wisconsin, wel- 
comed the insurance men to Milwaukee in be- 
half of the State; Clarence W. Hobbs, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachusetts, who was 
in Wisconsin in connection with an examina- 
tion of the Northwestern Mutual Life, and A. 
QO. Eliason, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Agents, who brought a 
message of co-operation. 

The convention held its first session Wednes- 
day morning at the Hotel Wisconsin following 
the two-day meeting of the legal section. The 
gathering was addressed by Commissioner Platt 
Whitman, who extended the freedom of the city 
to the visitors and spoke of the charms of his 
home State. Mr. Whitman is head of the Stat 
Fund in Wisconsin and he told his listeners 
that in-such a capacity he felt that he was an 
insuranee man talking to another.. The public 
does not wish to get life insurance from the 
State, he said, and the stagnant condition of 


meeting, 


officials, not 
attended the sessions 
Hedges, counsel 
Presidents ; 
who 


(Special Dispatch from Our Staff Correspondent) 


the Wisconsin Ifund shows that so long as 
companies continue to render constructive ser- 


“vice they need have no fear of the State Fund. 


Phil A. Grau, executive director of the Mil- 
waukee Association of said that 
he felt that 1t was an honor to be able to address 
insurance men; as a rule, they never give him 
a chance to say anything. Mr. Grau said that 
Milwaukee is a good insurance town and quoted 
figures to show it. 


Commerce, 


ResearcH Work DEscrIBED 
A paper by John M. Holcombe, Jr., business 
manager of the Life Insurance Research 


3ureau, on what the Life Insurance Bureau of 
Research aims to accomplish, aroused much 
interest, aud following his talk Mr. Holcombe 
was questioned by many of his listeners. In 
connection with the Life Insurance Research 
Bureau's work, the American Life Convention 
endorsed it by adopting the following resolu- 
tion: 

That this convention 


Bureau of 


Be It Therefore Resolved, 


endorses the work of the Sales Research 


service to the consideration of its 


order that an accumulation of 


and commend its 


member companies, in 


sound material when carefully studied may through 


them be carried to present and future buyers of our 


policies—through carefully selected and well-trained 


salesman. 


SMALL CoMPANIES’ PROBLEMS 

According to Frank P. Manly, president of 
the Indianapolis Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, the small company has many prob- 
lems to face, not the least of which is the hold- 
ing of agents who are enticed by advertisements 
in insurance papers to forsake the small com- 
pany for the larger one that advertises its own 
merits in glowing terms. Mr. Manly rapped 
the practice of companies advertising for agents 
as being untair and quoted some of the ad- 
vertisements that had appeared in the insurance 
press. He said that one of the hardest tasks 
of the young company is to get going and then 
keep going. 

A point that was brought out in Mr. Manly’s 
paper, which was much commented upon, is the 
difficuity being experienced at the present time 
hy most companies to secure the right kind of 
medical examiners. Since the war, he said, 
companies have been having a great deal of 
trouble finding competent men to make examina- 
tions. Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the Northwestern 
National Life, later on made the constructive 
proposal that the president of the convention 
appoint a special committee to report at the 
next meeting on the establishment of a clearing 
house to advise companies what examiners to 
use. President Dougherty will make the ap- 
pointments later on, it is understood. 
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MEDICAL CLEARING Proposep 

Just how a clearing house such as Proposed 
would operate is vague. It is suggested, hoy. 
ever, that each American Life Company he 
called upon to rate its examiners and they 
the ratings he compared and a list Prepared 
showing which are the most highly rated, and 
which are the poorly rated doctors. The clear. 
ing house for this information would natural} 
necessitate a considerable amount of extra work 
for the office of the secretary of the convention, 


DousLe INDEMNITY RappeED 

Double indemnity and disability clauses wer 
criticized in papers presented by both Frank 
P. Manly and E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J. Both speakers were of the 
opinion that accident and health features in 
a life contract are out of place. 


Sup-STANDARD REvORT 

Perhaps the most concrete accomplishment 
of the convention was the report of the con- 
mittee on sub-standard business, which was 
submitted by a committee headed by Charles 
H. Beckett and constitutes one of the most 
valuable treatise on the subject of handling w- 
der average risks. The report was so bulky 
that it was not read before the assembly but 
was distributed in printed form. Those asso- 
ciated with Mr. Beckett, who are entitled to 
share the credit are, Henry A. Baker, MD.; 
Lawrence M. Cathles, Dr. Henry Wireman 
Cook, George Graham, Isaac Miller Hamilton 
and Thomas A. Phelps. 

Members of the American Life Convention 
were given an opportunity to see a life insur- 
ance film prepared under the direction of th 
educational committee of the Association oi 
Life Agency Officers. The picture depicts what 
life insurance does, what happens when ther 
is no life insurance and how money paid # 
premiums is used to erect big buildings, opt 
ate railroads and provide light and power toé 
community. The picture won the praise 0 
those who saw it and several company official 
bought it for showing in their communities 
Winslow Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
\lutual Life Insurance Company and chairman 
of the education committee of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers, attended the meeting 
and prior to the running of the film explained 
the purpose and aim of the picture. He sai 
that it had already been shown to a [ag 
number of persons and had been run in vat 
ous factory centers under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. Compliments on the production 
were heard from all sides and the film 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Tue SPECTATOR, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal cevoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
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LAPSES, DEATH LOSSES AND MEM- 

BERSHIP IN ASSESSMENT 

SOCIETIES 

HE accompanying table, entitled 

Lapses, Death Losses and Member- 
ship in Assessment Societies, is divided 
this year, as is Customary, into four sec- 
tions, the first comprising thirty-seven 
societies, which range from thirty-five to 
seventy-three years of age. The second 
grouping embraces twelve organizations, 
which have been in business from thirty 
to thirty-five years; the third, those be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty 
years, while the last section of the table 
is devoted to those associations which 
may be said to be of comparatively recent 
origin, namely, those which have been 
less than twenty-five years in existence. 
matter is to 
show the history of insurance written, 


The tabular arranged 
membership and termination by lapses 
and deaths for three quinquennial years. 
WWII, 1916 and 1921. 

In the first group it is observed that 
the yearly writings have decreased in 
about 324,000 to not 
quite 261,000, or about 63,000 (19.45 per 
tent), while in the same period termina- 


iiteen years from 


tions by lapsation increased from a little 
over 206,000 to about 265,000, or about 
58,000 (28.16 per cent). Membership 
in fifteen years rose from approximately 
2820,000 in 1911, to 3,178,585, or a total 
gain of nearly 359,000 (12.73 per cent). 
In the fifteen-year period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, this section showed in- 
eases in both writings and member- 
ship, while lapsation decreased. The im- 











portant point in this year’s showing is 
that membership continues increasing to 
an appreciable extent. Between I9gI11 
and 1916, the death rate rose from 9.13 
to 11.14 and thereafter sank to 10.50 
in 1921, making the average rate for the 
three quinquennial years 10.25; while 
the corresponding average rate last year 
was 10.7 

Comparisons made in this way for the 
second group (twelve associations) show 
a decrease in new issues and increases in 
lapses and membership. The death rate 
was 9.20, lower than in the previous 
fifteen-year tabulation, wherein the aver- 
age showed 10.03. 

The above analysis in its results is 
practically repeated as regards the third 
division, comprising seventeen companies. 
It is worthy of note, however, that while 
the death rate was higher in 1921 than 
in 1911, the quinquennial period average 
for I91I-1921 (7.68) is lower than for 
the period 1910-1920, when the average 
was 8.00. 

The twelve societies, em- 
braced in the last group, make the best 
showing. The tabulation for these shows 


youngest 


a decided increase in writings and mem- 
bership—the former about 134 per cent; 
the latter 118 per cent. The death rate 
rose only slightly (.35), and its average 
was the lowest of all groups, but lapsa- 
tion increased 198 per cent. 

The grand aggregates and averages, as 
indicating the general trend of the busi- 
ness of the societies, show that in’ 1921, 
as compared with I9QII, writings de- 
creased about 126,000, lapses increased 
nearly 352,000, membership rose from 


5,415,110 to 6,684,641, or almost 25 per 


cent, and the losses by death advanced. 

Assessment insurance endeavors to pro- 
vide protection at less cost than it can 
be furnished at by the old-line compa- 
nies. Some of the societies tabulated, 
however, are changing rates sufficiently to 
purchase whole-life insurance, and have 
established full legal reserves, permitting 
the paying of surrender values, and 
organizations practically 
Others are still 
what 


placing such 
upon an old-line basis. 
supplying their members 
amounts to term insurance, with liability 


with 


to increased future cost. 

The table, Lapses, Death Losses and 
Membership in Assessment Societies, 
demonstrates that, although there has 


been a considerable augmentation in mem- 
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bership since 1911, there has been a dimi- 
nution in the popularity of assessment in- 
surance; for the decrease in new mem- 
berships in 1921, and the increase in 
lapses in that year, indicate a tendency 
which will, if continued, ultimately re- 
sult in a serious decline in the member- 
ship. 





Empire State Surety Company Dividend 

Policyholders and creditors of the Empire 
State Surety Company will soon receive 85 per 
cent on their claims if the report of Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jr., State Superintendent of 
Insurance, which was filed with the clerk of 
New York county yesterday, is confirmed by 
the court. The report of Superintendent 
Stoddard recommends a second dividend of 15 
per cent from the trust fund on insurance 
claims and a second dividend of 25 per cent 
from the general fund on both insurance and 
general claims. <A first dividend ef 30 per 
cent from the trust fund and 15 per cent from 
the general fund was paid some time ago. 


More Announcement Than Award 
Satt Lake City, Utan, Sept. 20.—Perhaps 
the smallest award ever made by the Industrial 
Commission of this State was handed down 
last week and involved the sum of $3.46. It 
took three typewritten pages to announce the 
award. 
Federal Surety Agents to Convene 
W. L. Taylor, vice-president of the Federal 
Surety Company, has announced that agents of 
the Federal Surety will hold a home office 
convention at Davenport, Ia., November 15, 16 
and 17. 


Made Branch Office Manager 

Daniel W. Wormwood has been placed in 
charge of the new branch office of the Norwich 
Union Indemnity Company, which will be lo- 
cated at 23 Central street, Boston, October 1. 
Mr. Wormwood is an experienced casualty un- 
derwriter and at present is with the A*tna as 
executive special agent -for the New England 
territory. 


Tri-State Meeting Arranged 

Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 26.—At a _ recent 
meeting of the Memphis Life Underwriters 
Association it was voted that an executive com- 
mittee arrange for a tri-state convention in 
Memphis in January. The tri-states.are Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. The action 
came as a result of word received by the asso- 
ciation from National President Allison, of St. 
Louis, to the effect that he wanted the congress 
planned for the first of the next year, to be held 
in the Memphis territory. R. Henry Lake was 
voted a chairman of the committee. 





—The Boston Life Underwriters Association will 
hold their regular monthly meeting September 28 in- 
stead of September 21, as originally scheduled. The 
chief topic for discussion will be the Toronto conven- 


tion. 
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LAPSES, DEATH LOSSES AND MEMBERSHIP IN ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES 
(Copyright, 1922, by THe Spectator Company, New York) 
| - i . "| bane 
A 
zy pe Poticy Account. MEMBERSHIP. DeatuHs OccurRRING. ioomenin 
ee | ——— 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY | 2.8 | 1911 1916 1921 
a2 | 
om ee Deak 
ad | Written | Lapsed | Written | Lapsed | Written | Lapsed | 1911 1916 1921 1911 | 1916 | 1921 | 1911 | 1916 wet 
Free Sons of Israel, New York Cityt........ 849 245} 273 220 212 275 310 9,183 7,484 6,892 269 274 235| 29.28] 36.61 Pir 1 
Bohemian Slavonian Ben. Soc’ y, Clevelandt.| 1854 1,290) 816 663 705 938 496 24,701 24,500 22,762 435 426 410} 17.61) 17.39] 1¢' 
Tel. and Telg. Life Assn., N. Y. C.td......- 867 236 203 506 969) ...... 178 5,319 5,258 2,980 95 120 108] 17.86) 22°89) 35°, 
Order of Railway Conductors, Cedar Pere: 1868 a | a 1,791 3,261 5,160 1,710 a 44,649 55,459 a 602 704} a | 13.48) 49'4y 
Expressmen's Mut. Benefit Assn. A 1869 a 290 414 212 12,337 2,809 3,562 4,123 20,991 57 59 85! 16.00! 14. 5 105 
Masonic Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. .. 1869 | | a a 21,609 7,379 a a 55,148 a G 209; a 3 Hy 
Masonic Life Association, Buffalot......... 1872 I912| 947 1,914 1,178 2,213 1,030) 12,674| 14,430) 18,024 188) 230) 256) 14.83] 15.94] 141 
— Order of Mut. Protection, Phila.f...| 1873 1; 446} 341 1,140 1,799 2,260 2,385 13,176 16,285 20,910 117 174 154) 8.22] 10.68] 73 
o’hd. of Loco. Firemen & Eng’m’n., Cleve. t 1873 | 16,602} 9,530 17,369 6,732 8,286 20,550 77,738 90,739 107,553 578 592 582) 7.44) 6.53) 541 
Shel of Honor, Baltimore...............+- 1875 9,1: I 333 66 2,653 63 81 8,983 5,561 3,520 158 207 99} 11.41} 37,29] 98°13 
Golden Cross of the World, Knoxville, Tenn.| 1876 | 1,822| 1,898 1,570 1,561 1,186 1,462 17,420 16,257 14,776 367 363 308} 21.06} 22.33] 29.4 
Knights of Pythias, Indianapolist.......... 1877 12,751] 14,745 6,911 5,071 9,127 6,118] 70,246) 71,682} 83,724 943} 1,018) 1,164! 13.42} 14.99) 13. 
Royal Arcanum, Bostont.............-++++ 1877 | 16,123 9,142 7,428 69,139 5,508 8,650 248,888 177,235 130,815 3,551 4,149 2,464] 10.24) 23.41) 19.4 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louist..... 1877 | 1,036 545 1,125 672 928 572 18,629 18,562 18,928 399 433 319] 21.42) 23.33] 16.8 
Knights Templars & Masonic Mut. Aid, Cint.| 1878 | 206 345 377 351 a 6,175 5,588 a 152 153 a | 24.61] 27.38) 
Order of Mut. Protec., Sup. Lodge, Chicagot. 1878 569 677 417 361 263 6,042 6,173 5,802} 94 114 93} 15.55} 18.47] 15,13 
Scottish Clans, Order of, Bostont.......... 1878 | 2, 1,186 2,247 931 1,510/ 1,665] 14,611] 18,119} 19,022) 116 204 198] 7.93] 11.261 19.4 
Mass. Catholic Order of "Foresters, Bostont..| 1879 | ‘ 33| 462) 2,776 759 2,743 | 919 33,683 42,936 52,425) 374 531 545} 11.10) 12.37] 19.40 
Polish National Alliance, U.S. A., —— t 1880 12 ’359| 4,917 27,466 16,355 6,959 15,534 74,687 117,189 121,639 752 1,183 1,275; 10.06} 10.09} 10,48 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brookly nf.. 1881 533} 432 577 371] 139 347 15,781 15,045 10,506 476 450 300} 30.11} 29.91): 28 54 
National Union Assur. Society, Toledo, Of. 1881 | 7,289} 7,387 3,401 3,418 1,011 3,682 62,6238 56,722 38,343 986 1,140 883} 15.74) 20.10] 23.6 
Kuighte of Columbus, New Haven, Conn.f..| 1882 10,526) 3,591 11,777 4,733 28,877 10,728 79,925} 117,968} 219,503 603 891 1,136] 7.54] 7.55) 5.18 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicagot....... 1883 11,632) 5,656 11,850 5,224 7,030 5,857 149,295 148,989 160,587 1,325 1,637) 1,594; 8.87) 10.98) 9.9 
he Maccabees, Detroitt..............+++- 1983 | 32,327} 28,331 18,163 20,470 14,180) 28,302} = 302,728) = 302,531] 275,421) 2,618 3,723} 3,944] 8.63} 12.30] 14.3 
Royal League, Chicagot.........-...-0-++- 1883 | 3,228 2,353 2,496 | 3,559 1,441} 1,941 30,776 30,155 22,342 281 390 289! 9.13) 12.93] 19:4 
Brotherhood of Ry. Trainmen, Clevelandt...| 1883 | 17,427 10,864 21,082) 7,148 15,005 22,426 112,914 135,257 163,456 1,152 1,18t 1,120; 10.20) 8.75) 6.8 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, Ill. t.....-. 1884 | 131,341) 70,309 116,305 | 40,005 73,837 70,075| 1,183,783) 1,008,410] 1,053,105 7,104 8,115 9,525; 6.00) 8.05) 9.4 
Fraternal Home Ins. Society, Philadelphiat,. 1885 | 2,152} 2,717 5,647) 4,522 4,383 4,074 20,129 17,590 348 344! 191} 12.32} 19.56) 9.% 
Empire State Life Assur. Soc., Stockton, N. Ye] 1886 | 1,303] 745 390| 472 373 459 8,863 8,233 103 151) 159} 11.62} 18.34) 99,73 
Grand Fraternity, Philadelphiat............ 1386 | 3,060} 2,752 1,684| 1,735 2,175 2,082 11,964 11,864 92 97 96} 7.69} 8.18) 60 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa.t.. 1886 14,8011 9,050 16,744 10,370 17,198 16,664 83,056 97,987 729 966 1,181; 8.77; 9.87 re 
Workmen's Co-operative Assn., Cosi 1886 2,211) 1,660 23,145 20,943 a a 6,602 19,076 72 188 a | 10.90} 9.85 
Ladies of Maccabees, Port Huron, Mich. ¢...| 1886 1,696} 2,850 4,972 3,096 3,150 3,211 41,722 43,110 430 427 13 = 30} 9.90 10.4 
Western Mutual Life Assn., Los Angelest.. 1886 939} 478 2,017| 1,274 E77 1,665 8,647 10,869 105 Fey vd 2.14) 15.73) 12.17 
New England Order of Protection, Bostont.. 1887 | 2,812! 11,014 504| 12,643 841| 681 56,283 34,681 6,¢ 691 861 04) ae 23.00) 19.11 
Brith Abraham, Ind. Order of, N. Y. eee aT a | a 19,014 11,677 6,536 10,498 a 205,817 146, 569| a 1,662 1, 703! a 8.08} 12.02 
Polish Roman Catholic Union, Bhisnevi: 1887 | a | a 145137] 5,650 2,223) 9,937 a 96,590 78,765 a 792 __ 8a a 8.20} 11.0 
Totals and Averages (37 companies). . | 324,715] 206,731 348,563| 269,587| 260,979) 264,726 2,820,758] 3 3,047,574) 3,178,585) 25,755) 33,961 "33,390 “9. 13} 11. 14] 10.) 
Loyal Association, Jersey Cityt........-..- 1889 247 279) 493 = 205 6,655 6,124 3,260 125 116 70} 18.78] 18.94] 21.47 
Order of Sons of St. George, Chicagof....... 1889 112 192! 142 72 205 2,750 2,882 2,391 29 28 29) 10.54) 9.72) 12.13 
Fraternal Aid Union, Lawrence, oe 1890 1,725 66 ,527| 11,882 6 662 14,401 7,020 118,017 77,465 49 911 1,582! 6.98) 7.72) 20.2 
Ladies Catholic Benevole nt Assn., Eriet 1890 12,555) 82 7,129} 1,689 2 2,838 123,970 154,675 119,176 1,052 1,665 1,551}. 8.48} 10.76) 13.01 
Nat'l Protective Legion, Waverly, N. Y.t 1890 32 “481| 27,200 5,666) 5,112 K 5789 6,705 36,529 22,273 19,302 582 224 217) 15.92] 10.06) 11.2 
Travelers Protec. Assn. of Amer., St. Louis... 1890 6,089 4,408 12,867) 5,894 20,134 15,378 41,230 59,329 100,404 273 449 649} 6.62) 7.57) 6.4 
Catholic Knights of Ohio, Cleveland}. ...... 1891 | 523: 195 260! 343 615 275 7,927 7,757 8,410 95 95 94} 11.98) 12.25) 11.19 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Chic. ft} 1891 | 2,312 3,986 1,425 4,705 1,324 64,051 70,265 83,542 725 944| 1,090] 11.32} 13.43} 13.65 
Woodmen of the World,S. C., Omaha, Neb.f..} 1891 | 34'026| 135.547 -35/343| 52,228] «74,343 606,874) 04,201] —542,510/ 4,492| 6,330] 5,913] 7.40) 7.87| 104 
German Beneficial Union, Pittsburght......| 1892 3,181 9, es 4,116 9,941 6,678 17,177 28,201 48,065 170 298 376| 9.89) 10.57] 7.8 
Security Benefit Association, Topeka, Kan.f||} 1892 35,795 | 16,079} ,295} 21,909 31,544 72,126 116,486 177,572 235,483 960 1,593 2,311} 8.24) 8.97) 9.81 
Womens Benefit Assn. of the Maccabees, Port| : 
ES EE ee neon | 1892 17 277) * 9,479] 20,729 14,262 31,833 19,857 142,145 175,252 233,114 1,012 1,439 1,970 7.12) 8.22) 8.4 
Totals and Averages (12 companies). . | 227,985 | 99,792| 297,741| 102,610} 164,265 214,335] 1,172,814) 1,626,638] 1,473,122) 9,564) 14,092) 15,852) 8. 18! 8. 66) 10.70 
| | | ”, 
Foresters, United Order of, Milwaukeet.... . | 1893 1,688) 10 1,127] 1,069} 869 1,608 13,724 13,294 10,889 114 140 136| 8.30 10.53} 12.49 
American Insurance Union, Columbus}... . . 1894 5,210 3,568} 6,885} 5,182] 14,687 16,831 26,160 43,615 106,658 213 406 1,279] 8.14] 9. 31) 11. 
Ben Hur, Sup. Tribe, Crawfordsville, Ind.f...| 1894 21,842 14, 198} 16,632| 29,148] 7,311 11,660 113,328 86,349 70,370 1,013 1,105 844| 8.93} 12. 80) 12.0 
Gleaners, Ancient Order of, Detroitt........ 1894 | 7,137 2685 6 088 3,545 5,036 4,417 66,681 68,780 64,831} 329 448 553| 4.93] 6.51) 86 
Columbian Circle, Chicagot§ ie lotigi minis ocoe ek 1895 | 1,097 876| 64,182) 4,991 2,072 4,737 12,060 26,824 24, 430| 134 327 431} 11.11] 12.19) 17.6 
Court of Honor Life Assn., Springfield, Ill.t..| 1895 | 11,212 8,220} 10.977| 9,754 4,843 10,588 67,245 74,810 67,801 590 729 825] 8.77} 9.74] 12.1 
Royal Neighbors of Amer., Rock Island, Ill. . 1895 31,338 5,708 42, 646 5,903 27,097 19,526 234,247 318,772 395,433 1,256 1,882 2,672} 5.31) 5.90 6. 
Woodmen Circle, Omahat a Re 1895 23,146] 10,119 27,086 10,702 9,273 31,731 103,899 170,631 143,125 682 1,174 1,303) 6.56 ra 9. 
North American Union, CRnanGs, .< 0. 5: 1895 1,692) 1,334 a | a 1,336 3,064 14,796 a 15,820 130} 267| 8.78} a | 16% 
Degree of Honor, Sup. Lodge, St. Paulf..... 1896 wie 2,589 — 3,912 oe 5,834 43,033 47,572 50,871 sas, 412) = 8.06 - 8.01 
Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angelest........| 1896 13,798 9476 5,202 5,365 3,140] 3,447 50,213 26,156 24,799 311| 239| 240| 6.19) 
Mystic Workers of the World, Fulton, Ill. t..| 1896 wy 3,645 17,417 9,325 16,701) 30,835 71,025 93,505 77,777 435) 590) 695| 6.12) 
Royal Highlanders, Lincolnt............... 1896 4,514) 4,123 1,969 1,370 370 1,673 28,039 28,897 21,928 171} 198} 181; 6.10 
Brotherhood of Amer. Yeomen, Des Moines{$} 1897 40,284) 22,317 48,284 25,338 43,643 60,521 151,095 229,602 267,189 856} 1,513} 1,881] 5.66 
Modern Broth’hd of Amer., Mason City, af. | 1897 31,058) 25,066 5,395 6,506 3,727 4,691] 157,569 65,360 49,685| 1,038 661 531] 6.59 | 
Neighbors of Woodcraft, Portland, Ore.}....| 1897 | 4,903) 3,192 1,701 1,723 3; "460 1,252 47,557 45,278 51,538) 340} 375 502) 7.15 8. “il 8 ait 
New Era Association, Grand Rapidst....... 1897 | 5,523] 1,699 6,436 3,423 3,620 3,565) 15,274] 28,691 37,627) 91) 177| 319} 5.96) 6.17) 84 
CARES Fee. | ~ en Ee: Pina — | | aes ea a 
Totals and Averages (17 companies). . 218,458) 118,825) 207,963 127,256 156, 168| 215,980| 1, 215 5, 045 13 368,136} 1,480,771 8,050! 10,376| 13,100! 6. 62| 54 Wy 
| | =I | | " 
Se OES ae a See 1898 | 261| 243 | 37 60| 7| 19 2,487| 1,352 640 34 35] 14] 13.67 . 89 br 
Praetorians, Dallasf.............2.+--+00- 1898 | 5,269| 2,655| 7,833 5,444) 9,880) 9,098 re 3,916 36,604 73 129 198] 4.88] 5.39] 9 
Jr. 0. U. A. M., Ben. Degree, Pittsburght.. 1899 a | a | 2,874 1,539} 5,482] 4,218 9,327 24,210 a 59 130} «a 6.33 ae 
North a Benefit, Se | hirer 1899 | 924) 403} 704} 306) 330 570 5,813 7,047 7,185 32 40 53) 5.51 5.68) pier 
Jr. O. U. A. M., Fun. Ben., nomen lh oe 1899 26,035 26,085 44,703 23,814 31,940} 46,722 160, net 216,286 263,994 1,080 1,531 1,932} 6.74) 7. a 74 
L’Union St. Jean Baptiste, W oonsocket,t 1900 | 2,666 3,274| 4,375 2/450 4,889! 3459| 23,869 29,879 41,526 203 277 311 ys 50} 9.2 ‘il 
Heralds of Liberty, Huntsvillet............ 1900 | a | a 8,00 a 2,471) 2,943} a. 24,462 22,208) a a 89 | 6 rT 
American Woodmen, Sup. Camp, Denver.t..| 1901 1,243} 315) 10,815 8,040 25,903 | 32,079} 2,763) 20,133 52,644) 11 151 516 3.98! 7.50) is 
Guarantee Fund Life Association, Omaha.. 1901 | 4, 208} ae 10,115 a 12,175! 12,781} 12,024) 39,53 51,837 a a 257 a | ‘9 ae 
Beavers Reserve Fund Fraternity, Madison. + 1902 | 2,273 | 3,413) 3,608 1,871 698) 16 1036 22,448 18,881 91 121 145| 5.67] 5.39) & 
; | } | 4 
Golden Seal Assur. Soc., Roxbury, N. Y.t...| 1902 5,911 5,234| 4,445 2,958] 3,481| 4,104] 23,3871 9,502| 9,742| 189 114 97| 8.08) 12 w Le 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans in Wis. etc., ¢....... 1902 845) 519] 1,841 "483| 6,841 | 1,178} 6,478 10,130 22,692 44 60 90| 6.79} 5.92) | ee 
Pete 55 3 we pertain et? oe : ce HR Soe: ——|— ran 
Totals and Averages (12 companies). . 49 ,635| 42,141; 99,357 47,055}  103,403| “117,86: 2| 268,118} 414,004} 552,163 1,757] 2,517} 3,832 6.55) 6.08 6° 6s 
| —_ aig eae | sae ee ee Qi 
Grand Totals and Averages (78 mad  $20,793| 467,489} 953,630 546,508 684,815 | 812,903 | 5,477,635 6,456,352 6,684,641; 45,126! 60,946} 66,17 4| 8 3.24 9 ronal : 
ae eee 































































































* Maintains reserve by 
reserve 


b Exclusive of reinsurance. 


American Experience 
in connection with new members on statutory 
c Includes 861 
policies are being written under the former plan, 


Table 
rate 


by consolidation, 


plan. 
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and three per cent interest. + Maintains a mortuary reserve. % Maintains a legal reserve. re 

§ Formerly Order of Columbian Knights. || formerly Knights and Ladies of Ganaeas. a Unavailable 

d After January, 1922. the policies of this association are on a flat-rate basis with full legal reserve. __, No more 
shown above. e Formerly Empire State Degree of Honor. f Formerly Fraternal Mystic Circle. 
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PROLONG A LIFE 





Slogan for Every Life Insurance 
Company Practically Applied 





PERIODICAL MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 





Prompt Action on Definite Knowledge 
Proves Beneficial—How Companies 
Can Extend Their Service 

For many years life insurance companies have 
depended upon medical selection at the time ap- 
plicants seek protection as the sole basis of con- 
trolling mortality disbursements. Once under 
the protecting wing of a sound contract, the 
policyholder could dissipate his health and beat 
his expectancy by inattention to and neglect of 
his physical well being. On the other hand, a 
thrifty man somewhat overworked by his de- 
sire to realize an ambition, seeks to add to his 
protection by way of additional life insurance, 
sometimes finds that his system is not so strong 
as it was, is sub-normal, and that he can, un- 
fortunately, get no more insurance or may 
obtain a policy only upon paying a premium at 
a materially advanced age. At the same time 
the insurance company is running the risk of a 
caim prior to expectancy. With these thoughts 
in mind, a number of insurance companies have 
undertaken the very wise and far-sighted policy 
of encouraging policyholders to more carefully 
guard against morbidity and untimely mortality 
resulting therefrom, by offering periodical 
medical examinations. 

The management of these companies recog- 
nize a responsibility to the community and their 
policyholders far beyond the mere financial as- 
pects of business, demanding the maintenance of 
solvency and the prompt and full payment of 
chims. They have assumed that insurance com- 
panies can do much toward conserving and 
prolonging human life. In a word, they have 
undertaken an obligation to assist individual pol- 
eyholders in adding years to their lives by 
acting upon the information and medical ad- 
vice obtained from periodical personal examina- 
tions. That there should be more of this im- 
portant work done by other insurance com- 
panies is only to admit that many companies 
are failing to shoulder a worthy responsibility, 
which incidentally will inure to their own profit. 


Fire INSURANCE CoMPANIES PREVENT Losses 

For many years fire insurance companies have 
spent large sums in regularly inspecting and 
surveying hazards in communities and individ- 
ual properties, with the result that enormous 
savings in losses have been effected. At the 
same time this fire prevention work has resulted 
in decidedly improved architecture and con- 
struction. Thus our metropolis has been made 
more beautiful by the erection of safe and sub- 
stantial buildings, well ventilated and well sit- 
tuated in relation to the highways. But this 
extensive fire prevention work has been too vast 
for any one company to undertake individually, 
and accordingly it has been done by centralized 
agencies at great savings to the companies and 
with untold comfort to property owners, the 
policyholders of the fire insurance companies. 
Similarly boiler insurance companies through 
the wise expenditure of funds for inspection and 
preventive work have minimized losses, reduced 
property waste and saved, no one knows, how 
many human lives. 

Life insurance companies can and should, in 
justice to their policyholders, themselves, and 
the community at large, assume the responsibil- 
ity of encouraging personal hygiene among their 
policvholders. The rescue or prolonging of 
human life is a far nobler, more sacred and 
enduring work than the saving of property from 
destruction. 


LirE EXTENSION INSTITUTE PROMOTES 
LONGEVITY 

After some nine years of scientific organiza- 
tion for the promotion of public and personal 
hygiene, the Life Extension Institute has devel- 
oped a centralized agency through which life 
conservation work is being daily effectively car- 
ried on. This organization is prepared to 
handle individual medical examinations of pol- 
icyholders for any life insurance company, any- 
where. It is already serving a number of com- 
panies with results that have ceased to be re- 
garded as merely experimental, but in fact re- 
markably profitable, both to companies and to 
policyholders. 

The plan of the institute is simply to fur- 
nish a medical examination for individual pol- 
icyholders of a given company, with the under- 
standing that the records of the examination 
shall be kept confidential between the institute 





rights. 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 


and the person examined. A fixed price for 
each examination is contracted for by the in- 
surance company and the institute. Under these 
circumstances it appears that there already exists 
a desirable centralized agency through which 
life insurance companies generally could readily 
advance the great human cause of personal 
hygiene. 

As operated to-day, the insurance companies 
have almost no point of humanized contact with 
their great body of policyholders. The aver- 
age man merely receives his premium notices 
and receipts from the collection department, 
and occasionally a request for suggestions as to 
who might make desirable additions to the com- 
pany’s roll of policyholders. Now and then 
the agent calls, in the hope, frequently realized, 
of selling more insurance. Other than this 
there is no intimate human contact between the 
company and policyholder, with a relatively 
few exceptions. 


HeattH Service Has Various ADVANTAGES 


Certainly the offer of a service which in- 
dicates that the company is willing to aid its 
policyholders in some personal way that may 
result in staving off morbidity or prolonging 
life by checking the hasty inroads of a subtle 
organic degeneration will have a dual tendency: 
(1) The maintenance of policyholder’s interest, 
resulting in fewer lapses; and (2) an increase 
in good-will by the mere fact of offering to 
give something to the policyholder as against 
the usual order of always asking favors. 

In addition to the additional benefits to pol- 
icyholders now on the books, the use of a ser- 
vice of this kind will prove, and it has proved, 
of material assistance to the field forces in 
writing new business. A free periodical med- 
ical service for policyholders is a selling point 
that has wonderful possibilities, especially when 
it is realized that the actual cost of such ser- 
vice is so low as to be considered as a portion 
of advertising expense. 

(Continued on page 19) 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield 
Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 


A company which throughout 
the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its 
square dealing toward all and its 
long record of low net cost—the 
good will of its policyholders, the 
confidence and esteem of the in- 
suring public, and the loyalty of 
its representatives, 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 
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We Americans—by which is meant citizens of the 
United States—scarcely realize how fortunate we are. 
The rest of the world envies our affluence. And we are 


its bankers. 


Even with strikes in two of our principal national 
industries, comparatively few of us have actually suf- 
fered beyond the point of inconvenience. 


We should spend some time contrasting our lot 
with that of Europe and Asia. Our comparative ad- 
vantages are well nigh beyond belief. 


As a cause of our prosperity, many assign “Ameri- 
canism”’—expressive, even if vague. But one definite 
element that we can point out is Insurance—the institu- 
tion which, more than any other artificial thing, stabil- 
izes business by meeting the unforeseen. 


The reader has his definite part in that work; and 
we have ours, which is REINSURANCE—+reinforcement. 


Employers Indemnity 


CHICAGO 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
35 NASSAU STREET 


~\ 
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NORMAN MORAY BAYARD P. HOLMES 
Executive Committee, International Librarian 
Association of Casualty and 

Surety Underwriters 











Champlain Studios 


WILLIAM BRO SMITIHI A. DUNCAN REID 
\ice-President, International Association President, International Association of THOMAS E. BRANIFF 
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LONGER LIFE SERVICE 


FOR POLICYHOLDERS 








The Life Extension Institute’s Service Includes: 


[1] A THOROUGH physical examination [5] SUGGESTIONS as to proper die 
of the whole body. with diet lists. 


ra Pir iagee a OREN et: [6] SUGGESTIONS covering appropriate 


[3] A STUDY and review by the In- 


exercises with diagrams. 


stitute’s Reviewing Staff of the policy- [7] SUGGESTIONS as to any needed 
holder’s general living habits, activities and medical, surgical or dental treatment. 
health problems in connection with the 

medical examiner’s report and the labora- [8] THE PRIVILEGE of communicating 
tory urinalysis. with the Institute at any time during the 
[4] A DETAILED report to the policy- year for counsel as to his hygiene and for 
holder outlining all the conditions found by instructions or guidance with regard to 
the Institute's examining and reviewing his health, short of actual medical treat- 


physicians and containing suggestions and : , 
guidance as to what the policyholder should ment. All of the cnetiate + SaperT ine 
do to correct his impairments and protect absolutely confidential between the in- 
his health. dividual examined and the Institute. 








The following Life Insurance Companies are now furnishing 
this service to their Policyholders 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. 
United Life and Accident Insurance Co. Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fort Worth Life Insurance Co. Southeastern Life Insurance Co. 


Oregon Life Insurance Co. 








seen | Ci aang 


(Check off the books you wish. No obligation, of course, is involved.) 
(1) Send me the ‘‘Growing Movement to Prolong Human Life,” ana other 


ance Companies for the benefit of their policyholders. 


(3) Send me the booklet “Employees Welfare Work that Pays” and other 
information with reference to your Group Health Service for employees. 


25 West Forty-Fifth Street 
U.S.A. 


RMN cas cisiswiomcrie xis cin ala ea ieteiee sine ew Ve ws a ES ww cree ceae 


literature describing the services of the Institute for Individual subscribers. | 
(2) Send meinformation with reference to the service you furnish Insur- | e 
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American Life Meeting Big Success 
(Continued from page 4) 

voted to be a long step towards educating the 
ublic regarding life insurance. 

‘Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, Ill., former 
resident of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, delivered the feature address on 
the Thursday program. Mr. Wheeler was 
‘ormerly an insurance man, but he said that 
je was found to be a better banker than un- 
ferwriter, so he became a banker. Mr. Wheeler 
eviewed the problems of the day and urged the 
American Life Convention to lend its aid as 
, strong body of active business men to meet- 
ig the economic unrest which confronts the 
world to-day. 


AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU 

At the beginning of the convention a com- 
mittee was appointed by President Cunningham 
to study and report on the American Service 
Bureau. Charles W. Helser, chairman of the 
committee, reported that the work being done by 
the bureau was admirable and that the bureau 
should be aided by a revolving fund to enable 
itto expand. At the present time, it is oper- 
ating at a cost of five per cent more than the 
revenue being received. 

In executive session the American Life Con- 
vention reafirmed a resolution adopted at Del 
Monte, Cal., October, 1915, opposing twisting, 
proselyting and circularizing agents and label- 
ing the practice as unethical and unfair and 
detrimental to bdth companies and agents. 


HARTFORD FAVORED 
An invitation to the convention to hold its 
next annual meeting at Hartford was extended 
y William BroSmith, vice-president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, who said that 
the convention would be welcome in the East 
and the facilities of Hartford would be at 
their disposal. Other cities that put in a bid 
for the meeting next year were Louisville, Ky., 
aid Cleveland, Ohio. The question will be 
«ttled at a later date but the choice is said 
0 lie between Hartford and Cleveland, with 


The absence of President Isaac Miller Hamil- 

‘on, president of the Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, was felt deeply and it 
was recalled that he has been a regular at- 
tendant at American Life meetings since the 
eeption of the organization. A telegram of 
‘mpathy was sent by the convention to Mr. 
Hamilton, which was acknowledged by an officer 
Mr, Hamilton’s company, who said that the 
iuries to Mr. Hamilton had been exaggerated 
T accounts in the daily papers. 


Resotutions ComMITTEE NAMED 
‘ing to the absence of all the members of 
Me committee on resolutions, President Cun- 
ingham appointed a special committee com- 
med of E. W. Randall, president of the Min- 
‘ota Mutual; C. S. Samuel, general man- 
“tt of the Oregon Life, Portland, Ore., and 
“Wert F, Fry, president of the Old Line Life. 
(Continued on page 19) 
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IN AND OUT AT MILWAUKEE 








W. Calvin Wells, who was elected chairman 
of the Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention, is both a lawyer and a soldier. 
When in civies he is counsel for the Lamar 
Life of Jackson, Miss. He served in the army 
during the war, reached the rank of Colonel, 
and was attached to American Headquarters 
at Chaumont, France. Following the armistice 
he was assigned the duty of investigating court- 
martial procedure in European countries. 





A convention without the ever present smile 
of James V. Barry, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York and William BroSmith, vice-president of 
the Travelers, would be like a baseball game 
in a thunderstorm, too horrible to picture. 
Both gentlemen shed their kindly light and 
good nature at Milwaukee. 





Lee J. Dougherty ranks as one of the most 
popular men in the American Life Convention. 
When his host of friends rushed to congratu- 
late him upon his election to the presidency of 
the American Life Convention it resembled the 
entrance to the Polo Grounds on the last day 
of the World Series. Mr. Dougherty can 
speak, too. He held the Milwaukee Knights 
of Columbus organization spellbound for three- 
quarters of an hour when he addressed them on 
the subject of “To-day a man is judged by the 
way he carries his civic duties.” Mr, Dough- 
erty knows what he is saying and is always 
well worth listening to. 





A glance at the statements of the 145 mem- 
ber companies of the American Life Conven- 
tion would make Lenin and Trotsky gasp. The 
companies represented at Milwaukee have 
$9,801,270,174 of insurance in force, admitted 
$1,3902,560,992, and reserves of 
$1,084,456,790. It must have taken Secretary 
Thomas F. Blackburn a pretty time to add it 
all up. 


assets of 





The absence of several old-time American 
Life regulars was regretfully noted. Sidney 
A. Foster, vice-president of the Royal Union 
Mutual Life, Des Moines, and Guilford A. 
Deitch, of the Reserve Loan Life, failed to 
put in an appearance. Mr. Deitch was heralded 
as a likely nominee for the presidency during 
the first day of the convention. Despite his 
feeble condition and against the advice of his 
physician, Henry F. Tyrrel, who has been very 
ill for many weeks, spent.an hour or so around 
the corridor of the Hotel Wisconsin, 





Job E. Hodges, counsel for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, was accompanied 
by his wife. Mr. Hedges confessed at the 
banquet that he was a newlywed, and said that 
if he was only allowed to, he could give a lot 
of advice to persons who were about to get 
married. In his usual solemn way he kept the 


Es 


diners amused while he told of the trials and 
tribulations of an old newlywed. 





Rubert Fry, president of the Old Colony 
Life Insurance Company, of Milwaukee, and 
Mrs. Fry were graceful as host and hostess. 
Not a little of the success of the meeting was 
due to the efforts of Mr. Fry and the officers 
of the Old Line Life. 





Golf proved to be a great attraction, and 
many foursomes were made up. To E. E. 
Sallee, G. S. Galloway, E. S. Chadwick, W. O. 
Kent and C. H. Beckett went the honors of 
the golf tournament. 





President Cadigan, of the World Life Insur- 
ance Company of Spokane, is a gentleman of 
many accomplishments. As chairman of the 
entertainment committee he won new laurels. 
The banquet at the Hotel Wisconsin was voted 
a huge success. 





Frank J. Haight of Indianapolis has been a 
familiar figure at meetings of the convention 
for many years past. He was prominent at 
Milwaukee. Mr. Haight is present also at 
the meetings in December of the Presidents 
Association in New York. 





American Life 
Reinsurance Co. 


PERMANENT OFFICES 


DALLAS 
MAGNOLIA BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LASALLE ST. 


“QERVICE & 
ECURITY» 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D. STRUDELL, Secretary 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CoO. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1888 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES eo! 


ReiNenilie nd Kae 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1922 





(SO EEE ET ee et ee me er . $2,256,915 

ETP ene er ere ee 4 601,036 

ORES LOTTE EE EE TE SEPT TT $655, 879 
W. B. MEIKLE, President and G al M d 








NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Speci+l Agt. 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. £. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 

















UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANGE COMPANY 
31 SOUTH WILLIAM STSEET 
New York 
MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 
FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAcC 4478 














FIRE AND LIFE 


Fey 
; ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


_— RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING : 4TY & WALNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Gensel ccrdent 
















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1922 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, ... . $2,840,571 
Surplus to Policyholders, $4,090,571 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, V.P. and Mgr. 
W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


 BASTERN DEPARTMENT 
D. H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Sec’y 
NEWARK, N. j. 





EVERY INSURANCE MAN | 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Ci ") Inspector or Adjuster i is 


i ELIGIBLE 
Snowy TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘‘Oldest and Best’’ 





Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to February 1, 1923, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10.000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592.997.95 


12.213,010.92 


42.806.008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1921 


United States Government Bonds 


owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’ Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Plan Permanent Prevention Organization 

The formation of a permanent association to 
conduct fire prevention campaigns in Wichita 

and to be extended generally over the State is 

peing discussed and may grow out of the ob- 

ervance of fire prevention week October 2 to 
; The committee of the Wichita Board of 
Commerce in charge of the prevention week 
campaign has discussed the plan of organizing 
- local and then a State fire prevention asso- 
ation to conduct educational campaigns every 
year and every day of the year. 

Roy Eblen, of the Central States Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and Al. Brownewell, chief of the 
Wichita Fire Department, have been delegated 
the job of working out the details of the or- 
sanization and determine whether or not the 
permanent associations should be organized. 





Bituminous Coal 

Because of the shortage of anthracite coal, 
many who are unaccustomed to the use of bitu- 
minous coal will be forced to utilize it during 
the coming months. It will, therefore, be of 
interest to many to know what the book entitled 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting,” 
by C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, contains upon 


this subject. It says: 


Bituminous Coal.—In storing bituminous coal 
no pile should exceed, say, 1200 tons. Piles 
should be trimmed off and squared, and not ex- 
ceed 12 feet in height, and, where more than 
one pile, a clear space of 5 or 10 feet should be 
maintained. Where possible coal which has 
heen made wet by snow or ice should be dis- 
posed of or should be spread out to hurry dry- 
ing by evaporation. Coal piles left standing 
for some time should be rod tested to discover 
heating, 


Special Service Bureau Helps Agents 
An agent at Springfield, O., writes THE 
Spectator as follows concerning the assistancée 
given him in securing the representation of 
companies: “I wish to thank you for the in- 
terest you have taken in my request for various 
agencies of insurance. I have now connected 
up with as many as I can handle at present.” 


Rocky Mountain Reinsures in Hartford 
Fire 

It is learned that the outstanding risks of 

the Rocky Mountain Great Falls, 

b Mont., Hartford 

| Fire Insurance Company. 


Fire of 
have been reinsured in the 
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FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 























NEW YORK SURVEYS 
New York Chapter of the N. F. P. A— 
The Fire Prevention Week, 
October 2 to 9, inclusive, fitting to 
set forth the three positive contributions which 


approach of 
makes it 


the local chapter has been able to accomplish. 


They are as follows: 
First—On the Fifth avenue ‘buses, from 
the 4th to the oth, inclusive, on the outside 


and on each side there will be signs of sub- 
stantial length and breadth, setting forth a fire 


prevention legend. Inasmuch as there are three 


hundred of these “buses, it is needless to say 
that an extremely valuable piece of publicity 
will be secured in this way. 


Second.—The Woolworth Stores are co-oper- 
y at their own expense, will 
in the in the 
emphasizing the 


ating, and, wholl 


have signs not only stores but 


store windows value of fire 
prevention. 
and 


sug- 


Third.—The hotels have been solicited 
many have replied affirmatively to the 
gestion that they print on their menus during 
‘ire Prevention Week a fire prevention legend. 

In planning the campaign, the aim of the 
local chapter was to settle on a few things and 
accomplish them. This they appear to have 
done. 

The Insurance Society.—It shows the in- 
terest of the officers and the committee in the 
work of the society when at a scheduled meet- 
held the 20th twenty-one 
members who had agreed to be present twenty 
detained 
not for 


ing instant out of 
were there, one being unavoidably 
the last The 
the purpose of doing actual work, but was a 
general get-together meeting, the thought being 
to stimulate everybody in the work to be un- 


moment. meeting was 


dertaken. This was accomplished. 

The New Rating Organization.—This may 
be called a critical, a crucial, or any other 
kind of a week that you choose in regard to 
the new organization, the end 
of September and on October 1 complete plans 
should be in the hands of the Insurance De- 
partment as to what the companies will do. 

There are two questions which 
furnish perhaps as much trouble as anything 
shall the four divisions which 


because it is 


important 


else: One is, 


it is agreed shall be maintained, and which 
correspond territorially to the present Buffalo, 
Syracuse, suburban and exchange organizations, 
maintain a good deal of autonomy, or shall 
they be merely clerical organizations under 
the complete jurisdiction of the central body? 
It is evident that the work to be done by the 
four divisions will be determined very largely 
by the settlement as to which of the two points 
of view is the correct one. Shall they be quite 
autonomous, or shall they not? 

The other important matter is the limitation 
of agents. This opens up one of those wide 
tields for discussion and consideration. That 
there must be limitations there is no doubt; 
just how the limitations should be determined 
In New York city, for 
instance, the branch manager, as the term is, 
dates back over a generation. Shall he be 
continued, or shall agents be appointed in his 
place? 

While October 1 is the set time, one need 
not be surprised if it takes nearer twelve 
months from that time to work out many of 
the details. Another week will give a little 
more light on the subject. 


there is grave doubt. 


Losses in Local Territory.—For the first 
eight months of 1922, as compared with 1921, 
covering New York and the Jersey shore the 
increase in numbers is 25 per cent and in the 
amount approximately 10 per cent. The ad- 
justed losses show an increase in numbers of 
21 per cent and in amount of Io per cent. The 
amount adjusted is $13,000,000 in round num- 
bers as compared with $11,000,000 in round 
previous year. 


numbers for the 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Death of W. P. Carr.—The insurance fra- 
ternity was greatly shocked to learn of the 
death of William P. Carr, general agent’ of 
the Hartford, last week. Mr. Carr had been 
suffering from heart trouble and had just 
finished settling business affairs so that he 
might take a three-weeks’ vacation. He col- 
lapsed on the street and died before he could 
be taken to his home. Mr. Carr for the past 
fourteen years has been identified with the 
Hartford Fire. His father was Stephen F. 
Carr, Insurance Commissioner of Maine. 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO. 


Insurance Accountants and 
Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 


HOME OFFICE: 


25 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Lincoln Building 


NEWARK 


Globe Building 
Washington Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


Vacation season is nearly over and 
you Will be thinking seriously about 
Annual Statements. Many Com- 
panies have not taken advantage of 
a system, which automatically pro- 
vides data for their Annual State- 
ments and which provides statistics 
showing results currently of their 
business. Such a system obviates he 
necessity of working ‘your staff over- 
time for two or three months. 


We shall be glad to show you how 
this can be done, calling by appoint- 
ment for a discussion of the matter. 

JOSEPH FROGGATT, 


President. 











Ready Reference Digest 


of 
Accident and Health 


Insurance Law 
By Myron W. Van Auken 


of the Utica, N. Y., Bar, General Counsel for 35 
years of the Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident 
Association of America, Utica, N. Y. 





MYRON W. VAN AUKEN 


A complete reference book containing 
digests of all Federal and Appellate deci- 
sions defining the words ‘Accident’ and 
“Accidental Means.”’ 


Completely cross indexed from every 
possible lead. Ready reference to every 
angle of every decision. 


Contains the information absolutely nec- 
essary for accident and health insurance 
companies’ officers, their claim departments, 
their adjusters, surgeons and physicians and 
is most valuable for all attorneys interested 
in health and accident insurance cases. 
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—— 
—— Duncan Reid Again Heads Casualty ests must be protected. He deplored the prac- National Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Underwriters tice of returning policies after long period Sunisa oF Anolon, Claas 5 ate oe 
(Continued from page 3) marked “hot wanted.” Fewer agents and New Anipteudarn one hc og eines Md 
st piscussion,” and asked, in a facetious vein, if greater’ service was the remedy he recommended _ New Jersey ‘Fidelity and: Plate Glass Insurance Com: 
’ yould not be in order to call Insurance - mele solve the acquisition cost question which, we Yon wae Glass Insurance Company, New 
Commissioners Donaldson and Stoddard, espe- he said, was a question to be solved by the * Nore Union Indemnity C ¥, N r 
ally the latter, to the floor of the convention agents and companies. -_ , ve ‘ompany, New York 
» censure them just a little for their lectures, W. G. Curtis of the companies’ convention ter Gokake Ae See ee 
witicisms of and admonitions to the insurance made - few remarks of greeting to the agents, ee Reais eee ati eiaiiciin: 3 
companies ; but President Reid retorted in the outlining the efforts of the companies to do Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eme vein, that while that would require the more for the agents, which caused many Said’ hentae- Gaia Geaaee Detroit 
iairman to break up his foursome and give laughs on all sides. _— > . 
» volf for the afternoon in the interest of Jesse S. Phillips, general manager of the Sonthan caoy Comeae Ges oman i 
, 35 te business, maybe, after all, it would be the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- Joules Taente Comeney, by > ms oes 
lent rst order of things to leave those gentlemen derwriters, first expressed his appreciation of United States C asualty Company, Hew Yok oie: 
age PRA PO GI EEE _the co-operation of the agents during his term ee: — Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
The assemblage, on motion, then adjourned *% Commissioner of Insurance. He said that Chicneo. a ES A Se oe 
meet at 9.30 o’clock on Tuesday morning. in his new position he wanted help and advice — Diraaacn Mieuanes 
The agents’ convention of the National As- and welcomed the aid of the association. He Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Under- 
sation of Casualty and Surety Agents began stated that education of the public was a vital "ts: as 
sth reading of the minutes of the 1921 con- Hieig in the insurance business and this was a Joseph Froga soe ea New York cit 
vention, the reports of the auditing committee, ae —-* cutie. Co-cperstion was ag eer Po thal ay ‘ i. tae 7 ‘ 
te executive committee and the secretary and the theme of Mr. Phillips’ address, between the city. (The Hooper Holmes Pees Lane, New York 
eg i IA SP SERS Ps nig and companies as well as between them cite Geeta, ee Peron lan at 7 
ssident of the association, Thomas F. Braniff. oth and the insurance departments. He be- _ licity Bureau). ; 
\r Braniff first commended the work of the lieved that commissions should be commensu- ane Ciao Sohinore Way. bing 
ofcers and committees in furthering the in- ee ne angie York city (The Towner Rating — 7 
eests of the association Acquisition cost Rules for the golf tournaments and other ; 
sthe most important subject of Mr. Braniff’s forms of entertainment were described by T. C. —— hessapenr wn Mennaxs —_ 
Sie dunciik Maid iia ot thes cite, Moffatt of the entertainment committee and Life lnune Coes Meee ee 
rs’ meeting at Swampscott he found no the Monday session was adjourned to Tuesday. Wational Densas of Cee Sioa Cea 
issioners who opposed commission re- REPORT OF THE SECRETARY rst a ee eee oe 
n. He said the objections were to excess moat oo Sieg? the soreenees send ie nee Seal 
ssions to favored few. Inducements to fifty members hip of this association now embraces  Petship, as follows: 
cas by companies vary according to desire ffiy.one (1) commanies: ons, (2) bureau: fve (a) Rist Retusarance Company, Tartford Come 
fcompany to gain foothold. He urged agree- ; The follow: ing is a complete list of the membership _ Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, New York 
Ling valerie companies to overcome this prob- cialaaatiiie: a niga "United Sas Fidhy od Coy Cae 
wai em. If such agreement does not occur it will a ee ee oe ee 
1 nek Want seanenathe acquisition tank elk Mi. 5 en oo Scce tue Fee Cas a he poring Sennen have been presented, but 
atl ately be forced on the companies by insur- American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. “Globe. hia: priate gree red 
: American Surety Company, New York city. ee SRS Cay ae Canada, Montreal, 
* departments. American Re-Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ——_ Wien and: Race tasarsnce Canine Bed 
large costs mean higher premiums and this oa National Life Insurance Company, Bos- Montreal, yaa my weet ta S hk tls 
rery reacts in the attitude of the public towards the _Commercial Casualty Insurance Company, Newark, ee ne ae ionic Sel 
ery mirance business. Mr. Braniff said he would ‘Commercial Travelers Eastern Accident Association, - a 
. welome a man in the casualty insurance busi- Poston, Mass. | a cide pe Seconp Day’s SESSIONS 
tess to correspond to Landis in baseball, Hayes U jaan YY. et SE Heenan Der At the meeting of the International Associa- 
iN motion pictures, or Augustus Thomas in ian eae General Life Insurance Company, Hart- tions of Casualty and Surety Underwriters on 
mec- the theatrical world. He emphasized the cordial Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill. Tuesday morning, the convention elected to 
nce relations between this association and the Na- gg oo ie iy (a ete ee membership the Detroit Fidelity and Surety 
nts, imal Association of Insurance Agents and a. ee Assurance Corporation, Ltd.. Company and the Phoenix Indemnity Company. 
and ~ co-operation of both organizations with a gy General Re-Insurance Company, Ltd., New ets D. Sayer then delivered his address on 
al ence Federal Surcty Company, Davenport, Ta, a or Werke s Compensation Legislation 
Mr. Braniff’s address was followed by a re- Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, Balti' and Administration in New York. 
wort of the chairman of the executive commit- 9. Company, Hartford, Conn. W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, chairman of a 
* George D. Webb. The work of this com- a a ee and Life Assurance Corp., committee with John L. Tiernan of Buffalo, ap- 
mittee in conferences at other meetings and General Casualty and Surety Company, Detroit, pointed to extend greetings to the International 
with other associations was outlined. wr eitbe Indemnity Company, Newark, N. J. Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
James L. Case, president of the National As- “on Accident and Indemnity Company, Hart- writers, delivered a very amusing address ex- 
“cation of Insurance Agents, greeted the as- Hartford. Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance pressing the good wishes of the agents’ asso- 
‘ciation and emphasized the cordial relations — bee ae Accident Insurance Com- ciation. 
fetween the two organizations. He urged the pany, ., Toronto, Canada. a cern er? H. D. Martin, representing an impartial com- 
members to use their efforts to see that the Philadelphia, glee ompany of North America, mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of Cin- 
‘uture agent will be equipped to make him an ae Plate Glass Insurance Company, New York  cinnati, which has been making an investigation 
y “en more efficient agent than the agent of to- London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., of the administration of workmen’s compensa- 
ty, He pledged the desire of his association epee and Lancashire Indemnity Company of tion for the North American continent, was 


k "0 co-operate in the giving of more perfect 
‘or servic 
€ to the insuring public. 


Francis R. Stoddard, Commissioner of In- 
3 T 

‘irance of New York State, 
Tew rating law, 


spoke on the 
He stated that agents’ inter- 





— Hartford, Conn. 
Loyal Protective Insurance Company, Boston, 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts Accident Company, Boston, Mass. 


Mass. 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. - 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company, New 


York city. 
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called on for an address. He is medical director 

of a prominent institution in Cincinnati, and 

especially qualified to pass judgment on work- 

men’s compensation, and he has examined work- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Montpelier, Vermont 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921 
for I reaennedanns $11,182,305.91 messaged 
SRNR POE NIRMIOE oo os a oe oc ace tian bios es ee owen ,182,305. 
emerge ae. 3'844'592.78 Government, State and Municipal Bonds, Market Value... $26,321,717.07 
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inemMAOD IE Sh ois oh seieisow ois aioe as esos ina ose ores $15,528,681.07 Cash in Banks and Office. ............csceececceseeeres 1,003,324.84 
DISBURSEMENTS 1921 PACHON AS MUMTICED CREE) ss 5c 6:0: 0:4ic, 260.516 Sie 4 oars eteiereupalneecatere < 5,261.50 
REND A UMEUREYS 15 5 0.ase win 9 514 6 31650510150 60 9S 6p 0'016 a ore S01 0S $2,756,010.32 See een 
Matured Endowments..........cccceeeceeceeceeeceeees 1,389,708.05 ease a: ee a ee 
Cash Surrender Values...........seeeeeeececcecececeeee 1,855,054.54 Interest and Rents Accrued....... 112 1 O19 an 
ie — hic Semen sence cece eee ee ence ences es 3 OT 187 OF Deferred and Uncollected Premiums (net)...............- 1,469;604.69 
RNB io 5 cosh iets oc a civ is ons ae na 195° 6 nip Bins o:wi6 eee ele 694,970.93 ees aaa 
oe ene EI Sl i alla a eRe 62°725.96 RSUQBS CASSIE 525.5: 5.caisiors'y cies clase ee. cinieesaceaaianened $79 ,762,454.38 
Mgtal Paid Palicyholders. . 2.0... 00cccccccsscosscie $8,979 ,827.23 LIABILITIES 
Insurance and Agency Expenses. ......cccccesccccsceces 1,712,449.76 I 
Salaries, Directors, Officers and Employees.............+.- 336,686.98 PIBHEANICEPEL SCENES 5 0:0 5a «in10'a:0isie 4 wisis'g ise ,) sine «lacs sisieieloinic $62,337,774.00 
MRR TirHl TROP TIRE occ olca< cos cio .scnsy.eecvewisess 106,202.37 BR NUIMOEE PoE OR 6.5 5:5 1a) i faz'6 0s. 4 selbde Gs oro alerarerehelar rere or elo ate 6,071,234.00 
Tages. 1,icenses and State Fees... ....cccccccccccccccees 305,899.45 TGREEUIRONCE VCS 55 6. b:0rs cin wae cei niece 765,577.66 
Reduction in Book Value of Real Estate.............00+5 288,319.26 ent, Sones Uaedjasted........ 308,538.44 
AM bhier CDS bULSCMENES, :,..05 icc cccecncecscced asceieese 287,107.39 axes Accrued, but not Due 373,485.74 
sciaspeatcicasaie a ee eens All Other Accrued Liabilities 132,992.40 
PictallURinDueweMeUts 5c. 2) 'cisic ssw is w 'aisio <'5:5/070'6 vie'wieso%e $12,016,492.4 4 cea Se ped yee and Accraea SAB AB SEA CP AARO LOSE 105,964.15 
t Includes claims reported b ut on which proofs of death have not yet been Dividends, poche for 1922 scan adh imma ean te aa 3 pony y ey 
filed and $125,000 of estimated claims not yet reported. : Dividends, Set Apart for Deférred Distribution and Payment 2'798'031.28 
* The General Surplus would be $4,890,090.55 if securities were valued "Surplus, Unassigned. .........0..cccccccccsecescceces 3,749,420.64 
on the Amortized basis as used in Massachusetts, New York and many other mete ete 
ABU RUE ANILELI ES 5.5 6355150: 0: oe: 4:0i 05s in'g 60's. o4 Oke Ride $79,762,454.38 


States. 








INSURANCE ACCOUNT , 


Issued and revived in 1921.. 
In force December 31, 1921. 


.. 16,430 Policies. . 
. 139,999 Policies. . 


Net rate of nanan Rerasd on Sine: alee Assets 1921, : 5. 17%. 


- Insuring $50,453,617.39 
333,894,264.39 


py rae rm Samctind Mortality 51.72%. 


Call upon the Home Office for detailed statement. 














Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July lst, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 


Superintendent of Agents 


W. L. TAYLOR 


Vice-President and General Manager 











Detroit Fidelity 


and 


Surety Company 


Is already one of the largest companies 
writing fidelity and surety bonds ex- 
clusively. New agents are being ap- 


pointed every day. 


Address the 


Agency Department 
Milwaukee and Cass Avenues, Detroit, Mich. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DECISIONS 


By Harry B. Brapsury, of the New York Bar 








z 
Life Insurance 

Reinstatement of policy; breach of war- 
ranty as to medical treatment. 

On an application for the reinstatement of 
alife policy, the insured warranted that he had 
not received medical treatment of any kind 
within one year. The company 
defended an action on the policy on the ground 
The evidence 


insurance 


that this warranty was not true. 
as to the breach, as stated by the court, was as 


follows: 

The evidence showed that he had called upon 
Dr. Wolff at his office on February 10, 1918, 
and “complained at that time of shortness of 
breathing, pain in the right arm shooting down 
to the fingers, headache and pressure feeling in 
his head, frequency of urination, passing large 
amounts of urine frequently,” and the doctor 
save him a prescription containing several in- 
oredients. Dr. Wolff testified that on February 
i7, 1918, the insured called upon him and “com- 
plained of pain between the shoulders radiating 
to the left breast, darting pains in the right 
hand and arm, drowsy, general weakness; the 
bowels were constipated, appetite poor,’ and 
that he also prescribed for him at that time, 
and requested the insured to bring a specimen 
of urine for analysis the following day, which 
was done. THe died in the month of May fol- 
lowing, 

The court held that this evidence showed a 
breach of the warranty, and that to constitute 
medical attendance it was not requisite that the 
physician should attend the patient at his home: 
that attendance at the physician's office was 
sufficient. The court below set aside a verdict 
in favor of the plaintiff and dismissed the com- 
plaint, on the ground that a verdict should have 
been directed in favor of the defendant com- 
pany. This decision of the lower court was 
wanimously affirmed by the Appellate Division. 

Council of ithe Royal 
Div., 746; ——-— Supp. 


Tumard v. Supreme 


Arcanum, zor App. 
Right to change beneficiary; company has 
tight to insist on compliance with provisions 
of policy to effect change of beneficiary; 
assignment of policy does not effect change 
of beneficiary. 

The insured took out 
naming his sister as beneficiary. 


a policy for $1000, 
This designa- 
tion was not based upon any valuable considera- 
tion, and, in fact, the beneficiary did not know 
insured desired to 


was alleged and 


of it. Subsequently the 
marry the plaintiff, and it 
proved that the insured, to obtain the plaintiff’s 
promise to marry him, agreed to and did assign 
the policy of insurance by parol and delivered 
the policy to the plaintiff, and that the plaintiff 
im consideration therefor gave her consent to 
marry the insured, and they were duly married 
in the State of New York. 
Plaintiff paid the premiums on. the policy, and 
it was in her possession at the time of the death 
No notice was ever given to 


the insurance company of the assignment, nor 


Subsequently, the 


ot the insured. 


Was any effort ever made to change the name 
ot the heneficiary on the policy. The policy 
Provided that the beneficiary might be changed, 





and also provided that any assignment must be 
made in duplicate, and one copy thereof filed 
with the company at its home office. It also 
provided that the name of the beneficiary could 
be changed “if there be no existing assignment 
of the policy made as herein provided 

by filing written notice thereof at the home 
office of the company, accompanied by the policy 
for suitable endorsement thereon; such change 
shall take effect when endorsed upon the policy 
by the company, and not before. If any benefi- 
ciary shall die before the insured and interest of 
such beneficiary shall vest in the insured.” The 
beneficiary named in the policy, who was the 
sister of the insured, lived in Austria, and an 
attempt was made to serve process on her in 
an action against the sister, as well as against 
the insurance company, and the prayer for relief 
was that the name of the beneficiary in the 
policy should be changed, and that the plaintiff 
should recover on the policy as thus amended. 
The court did not decide whether or not process 
could be served by publication in such an action, 
hut assumed for the purposes of the decision 
there made that it could be so served (although 
other decisions are to the contrary). The court 
held, however, that an assignment merely of 
the policy conveyed only the interest of the 
insured, and did not constitute a change of 
beneficiary unless further action was taken in 
accordance with the provisions of the policy. 
On this point the court said: 

The defendant insurance company 
edly has the right in its own behalf and inde- 
pendent of the rights of the original beneticiary 
to insist that the provisions of its policy for 
a change in beneficiary shall be complied with 
and that it shall not he liable to one who is, in 
fact, a stranger through failure to comply with 
such provisions. Under the specific provisions 
of the policy a mere assignment of it to plaintiff, 
even though for value, did not give her a right 
to succeed in this action. The insured had a 
well-defined interest in the policy, which con- 
sisted in the right to have the amount of the 
policy paid to him in case he outlived the 
designated beneficiary. His assignment of the 
policy covered this interest and was in no sense 
a compliance with the provisions relating to a 
change of beneficiary. 

On the question of the right of the company 
to insist that a change of beneficiary could be 


undoubt- 


made only in the manner specified in the policy, 


the court stated: 

Undoubtedly, the insured had a perfect right 
to cancel the designation of his sister as a bene- 
ficiary and substitute plaintiff or any one else 
in her place. While the rights of a beneficiary 
become vested upon the death of the insured 
without change they are entirely contingent, 
uncertain and revocable during the life of the 
insured. Nevertheless, an insurance company 
has a right to insist that there shall be com- 
pliance with the provisions of its policy in order 
to accomplish such change, except that the 
courts, in favor of one claiming to have been 
designated as a beneficiary for a valuable con- 
sideration, will excuse exact compliance with 
the provisions of the policy where the attempt 
at such compliance has been substantial and its 
full success prevented by some cause not within 
the control of the person attempting to make 
the change. * * * 
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If we should assume that this doctrine could 
be so extended as to help one who has acted 
upon the promise of an insured to designate him 
as a beneficiary, thereafter repudiated and 
broken, on the theory that equity will regard 
that as done which ought to be done, such 
assumption and doctrine will not come to the 
assistance of the plaintiff in this case. It not 
only does not appear that the insured on proper 
demand neglected and refused to procure the 
designation of plaintiff as a beneficiary in the 
place of his sister, but it affirmatively appears 
that plaintiff herself stood in the way of his 
effecting such a change of beneficiaries in 
accordance with the provisions of the policy. 
It is expressly found that at the time of the 
purported assignment the policy was delivered 
to her and therefore remained in her posses- 
sion. The insured could only effect a change of 
beneficiary by presenting the policy to the 
insurance company and having endorsed thereon 
such change. Thus the co-operation of the 
plaintiff was necessary to effect the change, and 
there being no finding or the slightest evidence 
to indicate that she ever offered such co-opera- 
tion or made any attempt to secure such change 
of beneficiary, she cannot urge her own fault 
and lack of action as an excuse for failure to 
comply with the requirements of the policy. 
Instead of coming within the principle that 
equity will regard that as being done which 
ought to be done she comes under that other, 
and equally recognized maximum, that one can- 
not make his own fault and neglect the basis 
for relief. 

In fact, it seems quite apparent to us from 
the findings which have been made, that what- 
ever the exact transaction in respect to this 
policy was between plaintiff and her proposed 
husband as an inducement to marriage, it rested 
upon the idea that she would secure the benefits 
of the policy by an assignment thereof, and that 
the necessity for a change in designation of 
heneficiary was not appreciated. While this 
misconception may result in an unfortunate 
miscarriage of purpose, we do not see how it 
can now be corrected. 

Schunhols v. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 234 N. Y. 
24. 


Lincoln Reserve Buys Building at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa., Sept. 23—The seven- 
story Chamber of Commerce building in this 
city was sold this week to the Lincoln Reserve 
Life Insurance Company for a consideration 
hetween $300,000 and $400,000. Announcement 
of the sale was made following a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce Construction Company. The insur- 
ance company, which already occupies one of 
the floors, will make the building its permanent 
home. 

The Chamber of 
built in 19G9 and is declared to be one of the 
best constructed in the city. It is entirely fire- 
one of the notable structures of 
Birmingham. The Chamber of Commerce now 
occupies the second floor, but the commerciai 
hody proposes to build its own home soon. 
Negotiations for the sale have been in prog- 
ress for three or four months, and were con- 
ducted by Hill Ferguson of the Jamison & 
Company Real Estate & Insurance Company. 


Commerce building was 


proof and is 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 








PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


ee 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303, 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

















Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


American Eagie Auto- National Union 
mobile-Hartford National-Hartford 


New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. 

American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 

British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 


Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hlume-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa 





| 
ey 


GEORGE B. BUCK 








ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 














J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. S 3 
Temporary money advanced on strictly private 
ents. 
communcations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masorité Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























Actuarial 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 
JAS. R. COTHRAN 
Associate 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 




















FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B..FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 


WINFIELD W. GREENE 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and UNDERWRITER 
Specializing in Casualty Insurance 
and Workmen’s Compensation 


35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone, Rector 8482 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


_ BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Acceuutants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA | 














Complete Rate Books Formulated 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., 


A. SIGTENHORST 


WACO, TEXAS 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 














FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building 
Telephone Walnut 3761 


Des Moines, lowa 
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» WOODWARD;& FONDILLER _ 


~ ga Joseph H. Woodward, F. A. S. © 
Richard Fondiller, 
Member of the New York Bar 


*~ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


i Examinations and Audits in all Branches of Insurance 


™ «43 Cedar Street, New York 


Ft 











A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service” 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 








ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 








SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








L.A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


Successors to 
Marcus} Gunn, Consulting Actuary 

















Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 





— 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 








W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 
75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 





NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE, A. B. LLB. 

With Twenty Years’ Practical Experience in Insurance manage 
ment, underwriting, loss adjustment and investment departments 
of American and foreign insurance companies, desires to adjust 
losses, procure capital, and handle fire, marine, life, casualty and 
surety matters on per case or per diem basis. 


Address A. L. CAMERON Box 10, Care, The Spectator 
Cable Address: Lawbond—New York 
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Tel. John 1114-5 
CASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 


90 William Street New York City 
Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 

RELIABLE — INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUST- 
MENTS BY EXPERTS — QUICK SERVICE — OUR 
REPUTATION is based on past performances—Weshow 
results. Send for booklet of references. Liability, Com- 

tion, Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, Property 
, Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accident, 
Burglary, Plate Glass. 
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Tel. Rittenhouse 2289-90. 
ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr. 


Experienced Investigators and Adjusters—Lia- 
bility, Property Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glass, Compensation. 
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Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
of the highest type, because of thorough 
familiarity with Insurance Department 
and supervising boards’ requirements. 
Reinsurance and Cancellation schedules 
prepared promptly and accurately. Rates 
reasonable. Results most satisfactory. 


Phone: ASHLAND 7358 
153 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















Situation Wanted 








CLAIM DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


Claim man with eighteen years’ experi- 
ence in the handling of all kinds of liabil- 
ity and miscellaneous casualty claims, 
including compensation, desires change. 
Is at present employed as District Claim 
Department Manager for large Casualty 
Co. in New York. A good organizer 
with sufficiently varied experience to 
qualify for any Claim Department posi- 
tion in Home Office or in the field. He 
has an absolutely clean record and can 
furnish convincing proofs of ability to 
get results. Write Box 45, care THE 
SPECTATOR. 











usters 





AGENCY MANAGER 


Insurance man, young, with eleven 
years’ experience in home office and field, 
desires home office connections with 
Progressive life insurance company along 
agency development lines. Address Box 
97, care Tue Sprcrator, New York. 








Prolong a Life 
(Continued from page 7) 
ORIGIN oF LirE ExTENSION INSTITUTE 

The real advertising force of this service is 
perhaps best demonstrated by a brief recital of 
the origin of the Life Extension Institute. In 
1910, a life insurance agent called on H. A. 
Ley, then engaged in engineering pursuits, now 
president of the institute, and tried to sell him 
more insurance. Before the close of the inter- 
view, Mr. Ley agreed to apply for $20,000. It 
was suggested by the agent that before the ap- 
plication was filled out, Mr. Ley should have 
some laboratory tests made and if these were 
satisfactory they could go into the application. 
On the other hand, if they were unfavorable, 
the applicant was to pay five dollars for the 
tests and no entry was to be made on the com- 
pany records as having been declined. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Ley already kad insurance in the 
same company for an amount exceeding $50,000, 
and the thought occurred to him that with this 
amount at risk the company ought to be glad to 
pay $5 to find out if there were anything wrong 
with him. Then he asked the agent: 

What am I worth to your company alive? 
If there is any way the company can prolong 
my life one year they are going to save the in- 
terest on $55,000, which at 5 per cent, amounts 
to $2750. It also means that they are going 
to get an additional premium out of me of 
$2000, or a total saving of $4750 per year. It 
is also possible that if there is anything wrong 
with my kidneys and I discover it now, you 
might prolong my life five years, in which case 
you will have saved five times $4750, or $23,750, 
and all your company was risking was an ex- 
penditure of $5. 

From this experience Mr. Ley developed the 
thought that all insurance companies carrying 
risks on his life would get the benefit of the 
one examination. Then came the idea of form- 
ing a single company to do the work for all 
companies and in this way reduce expense, save 
duplication and do the work better. The result 
was the formation of the Life Extension In- 


stitute. 


James G. Walker, president of the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia, stopped in New 
York this week on his way home from a trip to 
Europe. 


American Life Meeting 


(Continued from page 11) 
The committee submitted the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted by the convention: 

Resolved, That the recommendations made by the 
president in his address, relative to increasing the 
facilities and the number of employees in the office 
of the secretary and counsel be and are hereby ap- 
proved, and they are authorized to take such steps 
as in their opinion will accomplish the results to 
which the address of the president directs attention. 

Whereas, The National Association of Life Under- 
writers is organized for the purpose of improving life, 
insurance service in the field, and 

Whereas, The work and ifuetice of the associa- 
tion are bringing marked results in increasing the 
efficiency and improving the morale of life insurance 
salesmen as well as in developing an increasing public 
appreciation of the value and uses of life insurance, 
and 

Whereas, The association merits the co-operation 
and support of all life companies and their field 
representatives, therefore 

Be It Resolved, That we, the American Life Con- 
vention Comipanies, in convention assembled, endorse 
the association, its aims and accomplishments and 
that we recommend to our field representatives that 
they become members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and take an active interest in 
its work. 

Whereas, The trend of American business is clearly 
toward more efficient methods of distribution, with 
especial emphasis upon conservation, and P 

Whereas, The spirit of co-operation among com- 
panies now offers unusual opportunity for improv- 
ing past methods in the placing of increasing amounts 
of protection around American homes. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
and are hereby, by rising vote, extended to the legal 
reserve companies of the State of Wisconsin, the 
Old Line Life of Milwaukee: the Wisconsin Life and 
National Guardian Life of Madison; the Wisconsin 
National Life of Oshkosh; the Great Northern Life, 
formerly of Wausau, members of the American Life 
Convention, and the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Milwaukee, a non-member, for 
the cordial, courteous and considerate hospitality ex- 
tended to and enjoyed by our members, their wives, 
our guests and their wives, during this annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to the reporters and press representatives of 
the insurance journals and to the daily press of 
Milwaukee, for the full and accurate accounts of con- 
vention proceedings that have appeared in their 
columns. 





A. N. LaPorte, of the Life Extension ‘Insti- 
tute, Inc., of New York, was. among the guests 
who attended the American Life Convention. 
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A YOUNG MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


We want to hear from young men now connected with local 
or general agencies and who are familiar with Fidelity and 


Surety lines. 


Men whose present field seems to be limited and 


who are anxious to travel as Special Agents after being properly 
trained and later to be placed in lucrative branch office or gen- 


eral agency positions. 


Allapplicants must possess either actual or potential ability. 
Address Opportunity care of THE Spectator, Box 1117, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY OF INSURANCE SERVICE 





IMPORTANT LIFE INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Standard Insurance Publishers 


THE SPECTATOR 


An American Weekly Review of Insurance—Subscription, $4.00 Per Year 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
LIFE, CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS VOLUME, $15; FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME, $15; THE SET, $25 





AB C of Life Insurance $2 
Actuarial Theory 10. 
American-Canadian Mortality Investigation 20. 
Art of Canvassing, The 2. 
Art of Insurance Salesmanship, The 2. 
Art of Selling, The FF 
Business Insurance 1. 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports 5. 
Cost of Insurance 10. 
Efficiency Ry 
Graphic Selling Charts for Life Agents (In Press) 10. 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and 
Policies 4. 
How to Sell Insurance Q. 
Illinois Standard Tables (3 vols.) 60. 
Income Insurance ; 
Insurance Science and Economics 3. 
Institute of Actuaries Text Book (2 vols.) 15. 
Life Agents Brief 2. 
Life Assurance Primer 3 


Life Insurance Catechism 


. 00 
.50| Why and How Business Insurance Benefits Its Users .25 





Life Insurance and How to Write It $2.50 
Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 15 
Life Insurance Salesmanship 1.50 
Monthly Income Policy .50 
Multiplying Your Income 1.50 
Notes on Life Insurance 4.00 
Objections and Answers 1.50 
Plain Reasons 1.50 
Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solicitors .50 
Pocket Register of Life Associations 75 
Practical Lessons in Actuarial Science (Two vol- 
umes), $6 each; ordered together 10.00 
Practical Pointers 2.00 
Principles and Practice of Life Insurance 20.00 
Prosperous Agent, The 1.50 
Psychology of a Sale 1.25 
System and Accounting for a Life Insurance Co. 25.00 
Talks with Life Insurance Agents 1.50 
One Thousand and One Hints to Agents of 
Industrial Cos. 1.00 
What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 1.50 


Sole Agents for all Works handled by CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, London, England 


Send ten cents in stamps for new complete catalogue of Insurance Publications, with descriptive circular of books listed above 





ILLINOIS STANDARD 
TABLES 


By FACKLER & FACKLER 
Vol. I. Net Premiums and Terminal 
Reserves. 
Vol. Il. Mean Reserves. 
Vol. III. Cost of Insurance. 


PRICES 


Single Volume $25.00 
Set of Three Volumes $60.00 











WHEN IT IS PUBLISHED BY 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
IT IS 


THE STANDARD WORK 
ON THE SUBJECT 











The lav 








HANDY GUIDE TO 
RATES, APPLICATIONS AND POLICIES 


of American Life Companies 


Flexible cover, plain 

With Thumb Index 

Three Supplements (to sub= 
scribers) 1.00 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
Premiums; Policy Provisions; Divi- 
dends; Net Cost; Surrender Values. 
In Flexible Cover $2.00 


$4.00 
4.35 











Write for list of up-to-date important life insurance leaflets; nearly a hundred to suit various requirements 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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When and What Is a Public Conveyance? 


The law is well settled as to most common 
urriers, at least as far as defining them is 
cneerned. It is not for us to ask whether 
ot not a railroad train is a public conveyance 
aid itis not for us to ask when a railroad train 
sa public conveyance. Likewise, a trolley 
at, a steamboat, etc. The answer to those 
questions we all know. In fact, every one 
inows, or thinks he knows, what a public con- 
vevance is, and if you ask anyone the ques- 
tin, “What is a public conveyance?” he would 
in all probability answer, “A railroad train, 
treet car, a bus, jitney, taxicab—in fact, 
aything in which the public rides or is trans- 
ported. 

This is correct only to a limited extent. 

It is never necessary for the ordinary in- 
lividual to determine whether or not a vehicle 
a public conveyance at a particular time 
iut a claim man is called upon very often 
0 decide this question and in every instance 
ot in nearly every instance, he must decide 
‘upon a different set of facts. 

For that reason, it is necessary for us to 
a little deeply into the subject, at least along 
certain lines, in an endeavor to ascertain what 
tis that gives to a particular vehicle its char- 
let as a public conveyance. In other words, 
b draw, if such a thing is possible, a line of 
‘marcation between a public and a_ private 
olveyance, 


ay 


, fom an address before the International Claim 
Cation, 


By JAMES J. MapIGAN 


Vice-President, Union Indemnity Compariy 


In order to do this, it is necessary for us to 
have recourse to the law of common carriers, 
the principles of which are nearly as old as 
the common law itself. These principles, of 
course, had their origin when such things as 
taxicabs and jitney "buses were unheard of, 
but the law has developed and its principles 
have been applied in direct proportion to the 
progress of man in his means and methods of 
travel and transportation. 

There are only two kinds of conveyances, 


public and private, and an automobile or a’ 


taxicab must be either one or the other. 

The question then arises as to whether or not 
the vehicle retains at all times its 
as a public conveyance or a private conveyance. 


character 


WHEN Is a CONVEYANCE Pustic? 

In delving into the subject and endeavoring 
to ascertain just what a public conveyance is 
and to distinguish between a public and a pri- 
vate conveyance, we find to our surprise that 
it is not the vehicle itself to which we must 
look for an answer to our question but rather 
to the owner and operator of the particular 
vehicle at the particular time. 

To come directly to the point, it is quite 
safe to say that all vehicles operated by com- 
mon carriers are public conveyances. 

That is a rather general assertion. 
theless, it is a fact which we must recognize. 

Therefore, we must immediately look to the 
what a 


Never: 


law of common carriers and decide 


2I 


They have been defined 
many times, and their essential characteristics 


common carrier is. 
are few, the most important one being that a 
common carrier is one who holds himself out 
to the world as such. 

He undertakes to carry all goods for all who 
choose to employ him and to carry all passen- 
It is this that 
carrier from the 


gers who apply for carriage. 
distinguishes the common 
private or special carrier. 

Care must be used to avoid confusing the 
common carrier who transports all goods and 
all passengers offered with the special carrier 
who takes the employees of a particular plant 
to and from their employment, the ’buses who 
carry the shopper from the subway to a partic- 
ular department store. 

Common carriers are generally held to in- 
clude all those who as a business carry passen- 
gers by means of stage-coach, omnibus, public 
hack or taxicab, jitney, steamboat or ferry. 

Public motor vehicles such as sightseeing 
cars, taxicabs and others, which are employed 
ii carrying all persons applying for transporta- 
tion, come within the definition that a common 
carrier of is one who undertakes 
for hire to carry all persons who may apply 
for carriage. 

A livery stable keeper, however, is not ordi- 
narily a common carrier. 

These were the old principles relied on to 
determine the private or public character of a 


passengers 


conyvcyance, 





Cannot Be CLASSIFIED BY OUTWARD 
APPEARANCE 

The mere fact that an automobile bears a 
taximeter does not make it a public conveyance. 

The mere fact that an automobile looks like 
a sightseeing ’bus does not make it a public 
conveyance. 

In other words, the physical make-up of the 
vehicle itself and the name generally applied 
to it, have little or no bearing on its real 
character, and we must, as I have said before, 
look to the owner and operator of the same 
and ask “Who is he and what is his business?” 
The question has been raised in numerous in- 
stances and it has been the subject of con- 
siderable litigation and the courts have in 
numerous cases decided whether or not a vehicle 
was at a particular time a public conveyance. 

At first these decisions were conflicting, but 
a thorough examination of all of them would 
lead one to believe that the law on the sub- 
ject is at the present time well settled, and 
the different decisions would seem to indicate 
that the law is that any automobile operated 
by an individual or a company which is en- 
gaged in the business of renting automobiles 
for general public use is at all times a public 
conveyance, it making little or no difference 
whether the vehicle in question solicited busi- 
ness on the street or was kept at a central 
garage and was sent out in response to tele- 
phone calls or other messages. 

In the case of Terminal Taxicab Co. v. Kutz, 
241, U. S. 252, a case decided in the District 
of Columbia, it was contended that a taxicab 
was not a public conveyance within the mean- 
ing of the term, because at the time the acci- 
dent occurred, it had been hired from a cen- 
tral garage and that at that time it was be- 
ing run according to the order of an individual 
for his own express benefit. 

The claim was that under those circumstances 
it could hardly be said that the owner of the 
vehicle was catering to the public in general, 
but that, as a matter of fact, he was serving 
the interest of but one individual and that the 
contract as ertered into was a contract be- 
tween private individuals. In this particular 
case, the passenger hired the vehicle over the 
telephone and it left the garage for his home 
for the express purpose of carrying him. There 
was never a moment during the trip that it 
stopped at a public hack stand and there was 
never a moment that it was not under the ex- 
clusive control of the passenger. 

The general public had been excluded by rea- 
son of his contract of hiring. The occupant 
of the taxicab had the exclusive right to its 
use and the chauffeur thereof had no right at 
such time to admit any other person thereto. 
It was urged that because the passenger was 
entitled to its exclusive use and that no other 
person could be admitted thereto at that partic- 
ular time that it lost its character of a pub- 
ic conveyance and became a private one. 


A TECHNICAL PoINnt 
The court held that in so far as the taxicab 
company conveyed passengers to and from the 
railroad station and served hotel guests, and 


solicited business on the streets, it was “an 


THe SPeCrAa ror 
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agency for public use for the conveyance of 
persons, etc., and none the less so that it only 
conveys one group of customers in one vehicle.” 
But it was further held, that, so far as the 
taxicab company furnished automobiles from 
its central garage on orders, it was not an 
agency for public use. 

The reasoning of the court on this phase of 
the case proceeds on the theory that the ser- 
vice of the automobiles from the garage stood 
on the same footing as the service to the pub- 
lic of an ordinary shopkeeper or proprietor of 
a livery stable. 

But even in respect to such a condition the 
court expressed doubt and uses this significant 
language: “There is no contract with a third 
person to serve the public generally.” 

In most cases involving taxicabs there is a 
contract obligation on the automobile company 
to thus serve the public. There is usually an 
obligation imposed by city ordinances. 

It is quite true that, for the time being, a 
portion of the public was excluded from its 
use. It could not be used by all of the public 
at the same time but it was even then in use 
by that portion of the public represented by 
the passenger. In a larger way it remained a 
pubiic conveyance in the sense that it was 
offered to the public, was designed to be used 
by the public, that the public were solicited 
io use it, and it cannot lose its character of a 
public conveyance merely because, for the time 
being, a portion of the public was not at lib- 
esty to use it. The owner of that taxicab was 
not relieved from the duty or necessity of pro- 
viding another taxicab for any person desiring 
the same, i.e., if he had one, and for that rea- 
son, he was and remained a common carrier 
and, as such, his taxicab was and remained a 
public conveyance within the meaning of the 
terms as used particularly in accident insur- 
ance policies. 


Pusitic ExctupED WHEN VEHICLE Is 
CHARTERED 

lf we were to follow the line of reasoning 
suggested by this case and come to the con- 
clusion that because of the fact that a passen- 
ger hires a taxicab and for that reason the 
rest of the public is for the time being excluded 
from its use, we would also necessarily have 
to conclude that when a railroad company 
charters a car or a train to an individual or 
a number of individuals, that car or that train 
thereby loses its character as a public convey- 
aice and becomes a private one. Any time 
anybcdy boards a railroad train, some part of 
the public is thereby excluded from its use. 
If ten people get on a railroad train, it neces- 
sarily follows that ten other members of the 
public will be excluded from the use of that 
particular train at that particular time. 

Tn case of Anderson v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., of New York, 170 N. Y. C. 431, it was 
held, that a taxicab company, operating cabs 
for the conveyance of persons to and from sta- 
tions, hotels, public buildings, churches, places 
of amusement, or residences or other places, 
charging a fixed rate, holding itself out as 
willing to serve all alike, and subject to a 
nenalty under a city ordinance for refusing 
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10 convey any person to any place within 
designated limits, is a “common carrier” with- 
in an accident insurance policy providing fo, 
double liability for an injury to assured “while 
in Or on a public conveyance provided by a 
common carrier for passenger service,” for it 
is not an essential characteristic of a common 
carrier that it shall operate between definite 
termini, nor shall follow a designated line oj 
travei, nor shall observe a specific schedule 
for making trips. And that a taxicab Operated 
by a common carrier is a “public conveyance,” 
netwithstanding that, when it is rented by a 
passenger, he is entitled to its exclusive use. 
In this case the subject was discussed at length 
by the justice writing the opinion. 

in the case of Darnell v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., 46 Insurance Law Journal, 523, an automo. 
bile company operated five automobiles of the 
erdinary type, and employed two men beside 
its manager. It was largely optional or djs. 
cretionary with the company whether or not 
it would respond to a call for service. No 
ordinance of the village required it to act or 
imposed any duty or obligation upon it, and 
it seems to have imposed none on itself by its 
method of cperation, or in holding itself out 
te the public, or in its method of soliciting 
business. It was held in this case that the 
automobile company was not a common carrier, 
operating a public conveyance. 

There is another case, Primrose v. Casualty 
Company of America, 232 Pa. 210, in which 
a man sustained injuries while riding in an 
automobile owned and operated by the Penn- 
sylvania Taximeter Cab Company. The ques- 
tion for decision was whether the automobile 
in which he was riding was a “public con- 
veyance” within the meaning of the policy, 
and the question was answered by the court 
in the affirmative, in the following language: 

All conveyances are either for public or pr- 
vate use. The automobile in the case at bar 
was not one for merely private use. It bélonged 
to a company which, as already stated, was 
engaged in the business of hiring automobiles 
for general public use. The use of no one of 
its machines was limited to any particular per- 
son, but ary one able to pay the price for the 
privilege of riding in it, while it was under 
the control of and being operated by one 0! 
the company’s employees, could do so. In 
come cases a fare per head was charged for the 
use of the machine for a stipulated time, of 
fer a specified journey; in other instances ther 
was 2 charge for the use of the car of so mut! 
by the hour, and under this arrangement the 
deceased and his friends hired the car in which 
they were riding. 

Courts Not UNANtMous IN DECISIONS 

A careful consideration of the decisions ! 
which I have referred clearly demonstrates 
that the courts are not as unanimous as the 
might be upon this matter of such great im 
portance and the minds of the judges are 1 
fixed with reference to the principles th 
should be invoked in deciding cases of this kind. 


This paper shows that there is a tendency F 


to expand and broaden the common law 4 
plying to carriers, and yet in reading the deci 
sions we ¢an see how reluctant the judges 4 
to expand, and how tenaciously they tty to 
cling to the common law principles. 
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Legal rights differ amongst themselves as-to 
the breadth and scope of the decisions, some 
holding that the courts have transgressed upon 
the property rights of individuals in going as 
‘ar as they have, others maintaining that the 
decisions are perfectly in accord with the prin- 
iples and progress that must be made. 

There seems to be some ground for the 
criticism mace that the courts have gone too 


far. 
Rieter oF CARRIER TO CONTRACT RESTRICTED 

Unqnestienabiy the decisions have restricted 
» right ef the carrier to contract. If those 
decisions applied only to corporations char- 
tered for the express purpose of catering to the 
public in their particular sphere, complications 
would not be so likely to ensue, but the com- 
mon carrier is not always a corporation; in- 
dividuals have a right to contract as common 
carriers, and have always had that right, but 

attempt to say that an 

ividual having decided to become a 


wher the courts in- 
common 
carrier must under all circumstances be a com- 
non carrier, they are treading on ground that 
is catain to lead them into constitutional fields, 
because such decisions are undoubtedly depriv- 
ing the individual of his right of contract. 

the 
eld, and, this, of course, is the effect of the 


The courts are constantly broadening 
general principles of legal interpretation, as 
the court said jn referring to the double in- 
demnity clause in 231 Pennsylvania, 213, “It is 
to be noted that the clause was inserted by the 
insurer itself in the policy of insurance, which 
i «1 to the insured, and if it intended that 
the sane should have a restricted meaning for 





which this counsel now contends, it could have 


readily so worded the clause. The insurance 
company could have so worded it that there 
would now be no doubt that the appellee could 
not insist that it was intended to extend her 
claim. It is next to be remembered that as 
the words used in the clause are the language 
of the insurer, a salutary rule of construction 
requires them to be construed most favorably 
to the insured.” 


THE Doupte INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
This, of course, is the principle upon which 
the courts must act, and it is something that 
pes underwriters and policywriters should 
i constantly in mind. The double indemnity 
Cause has, with the recent development in 
modes of travel, assumed an importance that 
Was not dreamed of when it was first inserted 
M our policies. The hazard incurred by this 
clause was not as great in the old days as it 
Sat the present time. It was inserted in poli- 
“es not for the purpose of developing insur- 
hy along conservative and business-like lines 
nit as a catchpenny frill. 
It 1s not insurance at all in a technical sense. 
"a purely a lottery or gambling hazard. 
a hen our roads were built years ago, it was 
tor the sedate travel of horse-drawn vehicles 


hint ° = 
ev required little or no space to pass in 
safety, 


I 


/ To-day motor-driven juggernauts pass, or 
oe Pass, at express train speed and a 
be Baia of these vehicles are now pub- 

yances under the law. 


* over. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


SPECTATOR 


USES. OF SURETY BONDS 


Digest of Recent Article by Edward 
Cc. Lunt 


ADVISES BUSINESS MEN ON SUBJECT 
Corporations and Business Interests Should 
Find Many Uses for Surety Bonds 

“The Uses of Surety Bonds in Business” is 
the title of a recently published article (in the 
September issue of Administration), by Edward 
C. Lunt, vice-president of the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company of New York. Mr. Lunt is 
the the book entitled 
“Surety Bonds,’* considered to be one of the 


also author of new 
most authoritative textbooks on the subject of 
suretyship. The article in question was pre- 
pared with a view to its being read by big 
business executives and is explanatory of the 
various coverages offered by the modern surety 
company and the advantages appertaining there- 
to. 

From the point of view of the employing 
cxecutive the employees’ fidelity bonds are the 
most important of these coverages. Mr. Lunt 
explains that while fidelity bonds of a compre- 
hensive nature are in use in practically all 
banks and similar institutions of a quasi-public 
nature, they are not in such general use as 
they properly should be in large corporations 
and the 
writer finds that the owners of such bonds not 


mercantile concerns. Nevertheless 
only receive positive protection for their assets 
but as well the benefits of improved morale, 
enhanced efficiency and decreased labor turn- 
All these benefits largely result from the 
careful investigations conducted by the surety 
companies. Fidelity bonds of such a nature 
are convenient and inexpensive, an example of 
the 
cashier, who may be bonded for $10,000 at a 
cost of about $50. 

depository bonds come in for discus- 
Mr. Lunt, who finds that while they 
are required by practically every political unit 


latter 


quality being given as that of a 


Bank 


sion by 


having charge of depositing public funds, they 
are not nearly as common in business life. The 


*The Spectator Company, selling agents. 








When the double indemnity clause was writ- 
ten into our contract thirty or more years ago, 
these conditions were non-existent, and never 
dreamed of except in the minds of a Verne or 
a Wells. 

An official of one of our largest railroad sys- 
tems told me recently that the passenger ser- 
vice on his road in the Adirondacks has been 
cut in half by the automobile traffic, largely 
buses. 

Our statistics show a rapidly increasing cas- 
ualty list from traffic accidents. 

The lesson to be drawn is a plain one: 

Let us return to sound casualty insurance 
principles, and by removing the double indemnity 
clause from our contracts, effect the elimina- 
tion of a ghastly speculative source of increas- 
ing losses for which no proportionate premium 
is being charged, and which so largely has 
contributed to the troubles of the claim man in 
dealing with fraudulent claims. 





2% 





same condition is true of the use of contract 
bonds, and Mr. Lunt is of the opinion that 
in that regard at least the government has pro- 
gressed far beyond the corporations, etc., in the 
transaction of business. Bank depository bonds 
are, like fidelity bonds, reasonable in price, and 
The losses 
paid under this class have been much more than 
the premiums received. 

In discussing contract bonds Mr. Lunt finds 
that a vast number of private contracts are 


comprehensive in their coverage. 


awarded without procuring security for the 
satisfactory completion thereof. Another haz- 
ard mentioned is that of mortgagees the value 
of whose mortgages depends upon their repre- 
first lien upon properly improved 
If, then, there is a failure to com- 
plete the improvement or a prior lien is in- 
the of supplies to 
hring about such improvement, there is a loss to 


senting a 
property. 
curred during purchase 
the mortgagee which might have been secured 
against by a form of contract bond. Another 
special form of contract bonds, in wide use 
by the Navy department, provides for the carry- 
ing out of supply contracts at the original 
price stipulated in the contract. 

A form of surety easily available and very 
desirable is that which furnishes protection 
against check alteration or forgery, says Mr. 
Lunt. Under these policies both the depositor 
and the bank are joint beneficiaries, so that 
no occasion for trouble between the depositor 
and his bank: is possible in case of a loss. 

The article refers to court bonds as play- 
ing an indispensable and beneficent part in our 
system of jurisprudence. There are a num- 
ber of forms under which judiciary bonds 
are sold, including bonds for appeal, replevin, 
counterplevin (very difficult to obtain), at- 
tachments, etc. In practically all cases the very 
best collateral is required by the surety com- 
pany issuing the bonds. 

Mr. Lunt explains the necessity for securing 
collateral very clearly when he says, “What 
buyers of court bonds pay for is not insur- 
ance in sense, but is merely service. 
They find themselves in such a position that 


any 


somebody of recognized responsibility must 
guarantee the fulfillment of a certain obliga- 
tion; and the surety company, in return for 
the receipt of a comparatively neglible fee 
and upon receipt of adequate security, will lend 
its name to the principal and thus enable the 
latter to obtain the desired credit.” 

In the concluding paragraphs the :article 
draws attention to the value of ‘corporate 
suretyship as opposed to the use of friend or 
business associates for the purpose. The busi- 
ness of signing bonds by corporations elimi- 
nates a large number of private business fail- 
ures brought about through signing bonds for 
friendship’s sake. It is a “legitimate and 
meritorious business, conducted along prudent 
lines and consistent with public welfare.” 


—The building committee recently appointed by the 
State Farmers Mutual Tornado Insurance Company to 
supervise the erection of the new building in Cameron, 
Me., has announced that the work will be started this 
fall if the necessary material can be placed on the 
ground before building operations are started. 
building is to cost $10,000. 


The 
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New Rating Law of New York and 
Its Application 


By Francis R. Stopparp, Jr. 


Superintendent of Insurance 


The subject of the paper which I ab been 
requested to read to you is “The New Rating 
Law of New York and Its Application.” ; feel 
complimented at being asked to talk to you 
upon this very vital topic. It is one of the 
greatest problems in the insurance world to- 
day, and your invitation shows an interest on 
your part in what the New York Insurance De- 
partment is trying to do to solve it. 

Probably all of know that until this 
spring section 141 of the New York Insurance 
Law provided merely for supervision as to 
unfair discrimination. In 1918 the New York 
Insurance Department caused the introduction 
in the Legislature of an amendment to section 


you 


141 which would have brought about the State 
supervision and insurance 
rates as to adequacy and reasonableness. This 
bill did not pass owing to the lateness of its 


regulation of fire 


introduction. It was, however, used as a basis 
for the bill drafted at the conferences during 
the past spring by the Insurance Department 
and others latter bill was 
adopted almost in its entirety by the Lockwood 
Committee and was part of the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee to the Legislature. As 
a result of the foregoing, section 141 of the 
New which had merely 
provided for the supervision of 
amended so as to 


interested, which 


York Insurance Law, 
rates as to 
unfair discrimination, was 
include the regulation as to adequacy and rea- 
but also all 
accident and 


United States 


sonableness of not only fire rates, 


casualty and surety rates except 
health. No 
has as much power of supervision and regula- 
tion short of actual rate-making as the New 
York Department now possesses. 

At the recent meeting of the National Con- 
Insurance Commissioners held at 
Swampscott, Mass., I upon the 
subject “The State Regula- 
tion of Insurance Rates.” 
the history of rate regulation leading down to 
act: 1 
generally 


department in the 


vention of 
read a paper 
Supervision and 
In that paper I gave 
the passage of the latest New York 
covered the subject in that paper 
for the reason that I was talking to insurance 
commissioners and not to any special class of 
carriers. This convention is inter- 
ested in 
and regulation, 


essentially 


casualty and surety rate supervision 
and for that reason I am going 
to confine my remarks to that branch of the 
subject. 

Any paper 
regulation is necessarily incomplete unless there 


what is 


concerning rate supervision and 
understanding as to 
The rate fixes what 
The 
is composed of two 
premium 


is a complete 
included in the term rate. 
is to be the premium paid by the insured. 
premium, as you all know, 
component parts, namely, the 
and the loading. I note that there 
comment on my _ statement at 
that the pure the 


pure 
has been 
widespread 
Swampscott premium is 


Ac ilies 
Casualty and 


before the Tnternational Association of 


Surety Underwriters. 


of the State of New York 


actual net loss cost. This carries with it the 
idea of scientific rate-making based on ex- 
perience. As you all know, the loading con- 
stitutes the charge added to cover acquisition 
cost, taxes, head office and administration ex- 
penses, and profits. In 
other lines, the largest of these latter items is 
the acquisition cost. 

At the recent commissioners’ convention at 
Swampscott, I was impressed with the atti- 
tude of the commissioners from all over the 
United States that unscientific rate-making and 
organized rate-making bureaus must 
cease. The commissioners appreciate that every 
mistake in business organization and operation 
tends to raise rates and make insurance more 
expensive for the insured. One of the out- 
standing features of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners was the fact that 
the casualty and surety companies themselves 


your business, as in 


poorly 


action in 
big 


recognized the necessity for united 
combining all rate-making functions in one 
nation-wide organization. This will tend to 
make for uniformity in methods of compiling 
loss experience, in methods of company opera- 
tion, in commissions and in the conduct of the 
casualty and generally. All 
of this means economy of and 
premiums for 
should be aim of all 
agents and insurance departments. 

\ll over the United States, on the part of 
commissioners and others who have the welfare 


surety business 
administration, 
the insured, which 


officers, 


hence lower 


the company 


of insurance at heart, there is a strong senti- 
ment against State-made rates. There is a 
well-founded feeling that the State should in- 
terfere as little as possible private business. 
I believe that every commissioner of insurance 
shares this view and is anxious that every abuse 


at present existing in the casualty and surety 


insurance business shall be corrected by the 
companies themselves. If casualty and surety 
companies build up an efficient rate-making 


organization by combination of independent 
units, and if the different factors going to make 
the rate are fixed in a which is 
fair to the insured, there is no question but that 
the duties of the departments exercising super- 
vision and regulation of rates will be reduced 
to a minimum. This is the ideal situation 
which your companies should strive to reach. 
If, however, not successful in 
eliminating present abuses differences be- 


scientific way, 


companies are 
and 
one result. 


there can be only 


and 


tween companies, 
The supervision 
been placed upon the departments, and if the 
companies do not regulate themselves, each State 
Let me urge upon you 


duty of regulation has 


must perform its duty. 
company officers to do away with many present 
abuses in your business, all of which are re- 
flected in increased premiums, which the insured 
must pay and about which every experienced 
manager must know 

are made in the public 


Complaints being 


24 


Thursday 


press, and generally to the department, that an 
unhealthy sitnation exists to-day in the casualty 
and surety field, due to a struggle between 
companies for premium volume without Proper 
regard as to how the business js being ac. 
quired. It is alleged that acquisition Cost of 
business is unduly high, for the reason that 
large commissions are paid to agents and brok- 
ers who have performed little or no service: 
bonuses are also paid, and sometimes EXCcessiye 
profit-sharing contracts are made in addition 
thereto. It is alleged that agents are being 
bribed to leave the service of one company and 
enter that of another by the offer of Xcess 
commissions, with resulting 

“switch” business. It must be 
everybody that the 


attempts to 
granted by 
capable insurance agent or 
performs a necessary function in con: 
with the insurance business. The 
agent and broker must be adequately 


broker 
nection 
capable 


paid for services rendered, and their interests 
must always be protected. The legitimate 
agent and broker need have no cause to fear 


that his interests will not be protected by the 
insurance departments. The legitimate agent 
and broker merely wishes to be adequately paid 
for services rendered. As soon as a company 
for rendered, 
hut to induce an artificial premium volume, that 
company is putting an undue burden on the 
and is making 


pays commissions, not service 


policyholder 
by the State. 


action necessary 
The indications are that competition between 
from competitive 
insurance and is being 


companies is drifting away 


efforts to write new 


centered on “producing agents” in- 


stead, with the consequent increase in commis 


obtaining 


sion demands. In the scramble for “producing 


oP ) 


companies have instilled the idea oi 
agencies which have become 


agents, 
building up huge 
known principally by their volume of business 
rather than by any profitable or constructive 
render. In fact, many agen- 

so large that they nearly 
“wag” the and their demands for 
commissions are attentively listened to by the 
companies they represent. The ultimate stand: 
ion of commissions would undoubtedly 
place all producers, large and small, on the 
same basis and relieve the companies of at 
pressure for excessive commissions on the p 
of those agencies controlling much business. 


service they may 


cies have become 


company, 


ardizat 


The success of a company should not l 
measured by the size of its premium incom, 
but, rather, by its prudent and economic 


management. Intelligent company officers real 
ize that the present orgy in competition mit 
stop, and if the companies don’t stop it then- 
selves the commissioners will be obliged ! 
stop it for them. 

I am confident that the companies, with th 
assistance of their agents, can correct these 
abuses themselves. I have been impressed 4 
the almost unanimous desire on the part 0! 
company officers and leading agents to conduc! 
their business along proper and scientific line 
which protect the interests of the insured. / 
that is needed is real co-operation between it 
surance companies to eradicate existing abust 


(Continued on page 25) 
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September 28, 1922 


BUILDING RECORD 


Increase Over August of Last Year 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS BIG FACTOR 


Activity for August Shows Strength of 
Economic Revival 
Contracts awarded in the 
Northeastern States during August amounted 
) $322,007,000, according to the F. W. Dodge 
Company. This figure was 46 per cent over 
that of August, 1921, and only 8 per cent un- 
der that of July. 1922. 
cline has set in after four months of unpre- 


twenty-seven 


That a seasonal de- 


cedented activity and that the decline is so slight 
would seem to be a most wholesome indication 
for the remainder of the year. 

The August figures brought the total for 
the year to date up to $2,362,872,000, which 
is not only the largest figure for the first eight 
months of any year, but is greater by $7,000,000 
than the total for the entire year 1921. Com- 
paring this year with 1921 on the eight months’ 
basis this year is 58 per cent ahead. 

The outstanding feature of the August statis- 
tical statement is the increase in industrial plant 
construction. which amounted to $67,373,000, or 
This is the 
class 


a1 per cent of the month’s total. 


largest monthly figure for this since 
March, 1920. One project accounted for thirty- 
five millions of this large total, the by-product 


coke plant of the Carnegie Steel Company near 


Pittsburgh. Even omitting this large single 
project, the remaining amount is greater than 


any monthly total since November, 1920. 
Residential building still maintains the lead 
in August, with $100,882,000 worth of contracts. 
or 31 per cent of the total. Public works and 
ttilities amounted to $49,825,000, or 15 per cent; 
business buildings, $38,122,000, or 12 per cent: 
and educational buildings, $32,055,000, or 10 
per cent. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
month amounted to $371,249,000. 


New ENGLAND 


Total construction started in New 
during the first eight months of this year has 


England 


amounted to $229,184,000, compared with $205,- 
147,000 for the entire 1921. Compared 
with the first eight months of last year, this 


year 


year’s increase is 87 per cent. 

August building contracts in New England 
amounted to $28,074,000, an increase of 8 per 
cent over July and of 37 per cent over the 
corresponding month of last vear. Included in 
the August total were: $12,672,000, or 45 per 
tent, for residential buildings; $4,303,000, or 
‘3 per cent, for business buildings; $3,437,000, 
or 12 per cent, for public works and utilities; 
82961,000, or 11 per cent, for industrial plants ; 
and $2,291,000, or 8 per cent, for educational 
buildings, 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
month amounted to $41,236,000. 


New York Srate anp Norruern New JERSEY 
During the first eight months of this year 
“le total construction started in New York 
Stata - T y i 

State and Northern New Jersey, amounting to 
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$637,534,000, was only $8,000,000 less than the 
amount started in the entire year 1921. Com- 
pared with the first eight months of last year, 
this vear’s increase is 77 per cent. 

August building contracts amounted to $8o,- 
738,000, an increase of 5 per cent over the pre- 
ceding month and of 33 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Included in the 
$28,970,000, or 36 per cent 
$12,649,000, or 16 


August total were: 
for residential buildings; 
per cent, for industrial buildings; $11,378,000, 
xr T4 per cent, for business buildings; $o,- 
638.000, or 12 per cent, for educational build- 
ings. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 


month amounted to $87,210,000, 


Mippre ATLtANtIc STATES 

Total building contracts awarded during the 
first eight months of this year in the Middle 
Atlantic States (Eastern Pennsylvania, South- 
ern New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia and the Carolinas) have 
amounted to $347,170,000, which is only eight 
million under the amount for the entire year 
1921. Compared with the first eight months of 
1921, this year’s increase is 55 per cent. 
to $36,399,000, 


August contracts amounted 
which was a decline of 34 per cent from the 
previous month and of 4 per cent from the 
corresponding month of last year. Last month’s 
fgures included: $14,881,000, or 41 per cent, 
$5,895,000, or 16 per 
$4,969,000, 


for residential buildings: 
cent, for public works and _ utilities: 
buildings; and 
educational 


or I4 per cent. for business 


$4,581,000, or 13 per cent, for 
buildings. 
Contemplated new work reported during the 


month amounted to $52,294,000. 


PittspurRGH DtstrRIct 

August building contracts in Western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee amounted to $85,406,000, an in- 
crease of 42 per cent over July, and of 160 per 
cent over August, 1921. Last month’s total in- 
cluded one contract for thirty-five millions, the 
by-product coke plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, near Pittsburgh. 

The awarding of this large contract caused 
industrial building to be in the lead during 
Aucust, amounting to $30,688,000, or 46 per 
Public works and 
18 per 


cent of the month's total. 
utilities amounted to $15,165,000, or 
cent: and residential buildings to $14,719,000, 
or 17 per cent. 
Contemplated new 
August amounted to $59,184,000. 
The total construction business for the first 


work reported during 


eight months of this year has amounted to 
$ 406,492,000, only fourteen million less than 
the amount for the entire year 1921. Com- 


pared with the first eight months of last year, 
this vear is 40 per cent ahead. 


Tue CentraL WEST 
Construction started in the Central West 
(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Missouri and portions of Eastern Kansas and 
Nebraska) during the first eight months of 
this year has amounted to $680,050,000, an in- 
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crease of thirty-six millions over the total for 
the entire year 1921. Comparing the two years 
on the eight months’ basis, this year is 52 per 
cent ahead of last. 


7) 


The August total of contracts awarded was 
$84.382,000, a decrease of 33 per cent from 
the peak figure of the preceding month, but 
an increase of 40 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Included in last 
month’s total were: $27,524,000, or 33 per 
cent, for residential buildings; $19,181,000, or 
23 per cent, for public works and _ utilities: 
$11,384,000, or 13 per cent, for business build- 
ings; and $9,675,000, or 11 per cent, for educa- 
tional buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported 
August amounted to $127,079,000. 


during 


Tue NorTHWEsT 
August building contracts in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas amounted to $7,008,000, a decrease 
of 12 per cent from the previous month and of 
I4 per cent from the corresponding month of 
ast year. The August total included: $2,- 
337,000, or 33 per cent, for industrial buildings: 
$2,116,000, or 30 per cent, for residential build- 
ings: and $1,144,000, or 16 per cent, for busi- 
ness buildings. 
Contemplated new work reported during the 
month amounted to $4,245,000. 
During the first eight months of this year 
the total amount of construction started in this 
district was $62,442,000, an increase of 8 per 


cent over the corresponding period of last 
year. 
New Rating Law In New York 
(Continued from page 24) 
and a realization that the success of a com- 


pany is measured by economical management 
and service to policyholders rather than by 
premium volume. The commissioners are most 
anxious to aid the companies in working out 
their without interference. If the 
companies themselves take steps to correct ex- 
isting abuses they will find that they have the 


problems 


complete moral support of the commissioners. 
Please realize that the Insurance Department 
of New York, like that of other States, is 
meant for service. If it can aid in any way 
in solving your problems, please call upon it. 
It wishes to co-operate with you in every way. 
The interests of the policyholders and the 
good of the business are the only motives that 
actuate the persons in it. I feel confident that 
if the officials of the casualty and surety com- 
panies will determine to accomplish whatever is 
needed they will succeed, and the State’s super- 
vision and regulation of rates will be most 
successful and necessarily of the mildest kind, 
Ocean Safety Catalogue 

G. William Ellis, superintendent of the pub- 
licity department of the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, has sent out a catalogue, 
very handsomely made up, of safety bulletins 
gotten out by his department. Judging by the 
size of the catalogue and the attractiveness of 
the display therein, the Ocean has been doing a 
work along that line. 


great 
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Standing Timber Insurance 


By. Po A. 


The first recorded forest fire insurance in 
the world is said to have been written by vari- 
ous companies in Germany prior to 1870. The 
most successful forest insurance, however, is 
not located there, but in Norway and Finland. 
The Norwegian Mutual Forest Fire Insurance 
Company was established in 1912. Its success 
has been phenomenal. The company has already 
insured 60 per cent of the insurable area 
{7,000,000 acres). 

No timber is insured which according to for- 
estry principles is ready to cut, ie., no insur- 
ance is written on over-mature or 
able timber not growing sufficiently to return 
the usual income (4-5 per cent) on the value 
that the timber represents. Insurance must be 
carried for five years, and all the forest prop- 
erty of the owner must be insured. Rates are 
extremely low, the premiums ranging from 5 
cents to 15 cents per $100 worth of insurance. 
The company has accumulated a large surplus, 
part of which is loaned to policyholders, with 
the insured forest as collateral. 

Finland’s annual fire loss is said to be about 


merchant- 


1/100 of 1 per cent, believed to be slightly 
higher than Norway’s. Unlike the Norwegian 
Company, the Sampo Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, operating in Finland, will insure all 
classes of trees and forest products, but is liable 
for only three-quarters of the damage. Insur- 
ance premiums range from 10 cents to 20 cents 
per $100 worth of insurance. This company 
wrote over $20,000,000 worth of forest insur- 
ance in 1920. 

These are the two 
forest fire insurance companies in the world. 
They are both conducted under the mutual 
principle in the countries in which the co- 
cperative instinct has reached its highest devel- 
opment. This, together with a low burning 
rate and high values, is doubtless the reasons 


outstanding successful 


for their success. 

France, Germany, Holland, and Sweden all 
have standing timber insurance. Most of these 
ventures have thus far met with indifferent 
success. In Germany, the Gladbacher Fire In- 
surance Company (one of the three companies 
carrying this line) writes insurance on for- 
est property at a premium charge ranging from 
4 cents per $100 worth of insurance to 32 cents 
per $100 worth of insurance. If the timber is 
felled while the-insurance is in force, the in- 
surance automatically shifts to the felled timber 
as long as it remains upon the forest property 
where felled. 

In France premiums vary from 4 cents per 
$100 to $1 per $100. An excellent system of 
insurance has been worked out on paper, but 
in practice the insurance offered is said to be 
very unsatisfactory. The Swedish Veritas 
after a very thorough study of the problem in 
Sweden offered to insure forestry property in 
1919. Premiums vary from 8 cents per $100 
to 40 cents per $100. 

The higher rates and indifferent success of 
the companies operating in the last three coun- 


Extract from a thesis. 
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tries named, France, Germany, and Sweden, 
seem to be due to a higher burning rate, greater 
moral hazard, and partly, no doubt, because 
most of the insurance is written by stock com- 
panies operating for a profit. Nevertheless it 
will be seen that European premiums varying 
from 4 cents to $1 per $100 worth of insur- 
ance, are very much lower than have ever been 
Gffered in the United States. 


TrmBeER INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 

United 
Occa- 
policies were 1917. 
\lany of these were handled by Cornwall & 
Stevens, insurance brokers of 84 Williams 
street, New York city (see attachment form 
appendix), and were placed in old-line com- 


Standing timber insurance in the 
States is a very recent development. 


sional written prior to 


panies, generally with the Globe and Rutgers 
lire Insurance of New York. These usually 
covered odd areas of valuable timber insured 
for short periods at rates from 114 per cent 
to 2% per cent per annum. 

The Phoenix Assurance Company of London 
was the first company which actively solicited 
standing timber insurance in the United States 
(1916). 
section of the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton on the slope of the Cascade Mountains. 
They insured Douglas fir, spruce, cedar, and 


They confined their efforts to the 


pine of sixteen inches in diameter and up- 
wards. Timber exposed to old burns or 
slashings was not insurable. The area had 
to be accessible for logging and of sufficient 
quantity to be logged profitably. A 100 per 
cent coinsurance clause was used. Liability 


was based on appraised damage to stumpage. 

Premiums were $1.25 for the dry season 
ana $1.50 per $100 for the entire year. An 
approval patrol of area would secure a maxi- 
mum reduction of 33 I-3 per cent in the pre- 
mium rate. This venture did not prove profit- 
able and so it was discontinued in 1918. The 
anticipated demand did not materialize and the 
insurance that was written was bunched. 

The Timber Land Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company was the next venture into forest in- 
surance. This company was incorporated in 
New Hampshire by a special act of the legis- 
lature on February 21, 1917 (Act of incor- 
poration and by-laws appendix). This was 
ihe first organization in the United States deal- 
ing exclusively in standing timber insurance. 
The company insured merchantable standing 
timber, young standing timber, and plantations. 
Risks were very carefully selected; land close 
to railroads, recent slash, portable mills, picnic 
grounds, large cities, and other unfavorable 
environment “were avoided.” Tracts carrying 
insurance had to be adequately protected from 
fire either by forest protective associations, by 
the State, or by the private owner. 

Merchantable timber was insured on the 
basis of its stumpage value per thousand feet, 
board measure, or per cord. Young growth 
ard plantations were insured only on the basis 
cf an agreed value per acre. A go per cent 
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coinsurance clause was attached to al| Policies, 
Compensation paid was that proportionate Dart 
of the damage sustained which the insurance 
carried bore to the total value of the tract 
insured. 

Despite the fact that the company could only 
write $5000 upon any one risk and that its pre- 
mium rate was 2 per cent per annum, it had 
Ly the end of 1917 written insurance in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts to the 
value of $327,192 among sixty-seven policy. 
hoiders; 87.4 per cent of the insurance being 
en merchantable timber, 8.4 per cent on young 
growth, and 4.2 per cent on plantations, At 
the close of the first year, premiums were te- 
duced to 134 per cent with a contemplated 
further reduction of 1% per cent. S. L. de 
Carteret, treasurer and manager of the com- 
pany, writing on November 21, 1917, believed 
that with three or four million dollars’ worth 
cf insurance the net charges to the policyhold- 
ers could be reduced to 1 per cent. The com- 
pany also made arrangements with the Globe 
and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company to cover 
risks in excess of its own line of $5000 at ap- 
proximately the same rate, but on this insurance 
there was no return of unused premiums at the 
close of the year. 

To the surprise of many interested in the 
problem of standing timber insurance, the com- 
pany early in 1918 declined any more business 
and reinsured its existing risks in the Globe 
and Rutgers Company at I per cent and then 
quietly went out of existence. The guaranty 
capital was returned to the directors and with 
5 per cent annual interest. 

Quoting its president, W. R. 
the company, having established the principle 
of timberland insurance and not being particu- 
larly interested in the commercial aspect of the 
matter, decided to turn over its policies to the 
Globe and Rutgers Company, who were willing 
to assume the same rates and agreements and 
offered a larger line to the policyholders * * *.” 

However, the Globe and Rutgers Company 
were not particularly interested, nor did they 
offer the same rates, as the following will show: 
September, 1918, rates for the Adirondacks— 
“114 per cent plus 10 per cent* on merchant- 
able timber and 3 per cent plus 10 per cent* on 
all other with full coinsurance clause. 


Brown, “ * * * 


EourtaBLe RATES FoR Forest INSURANCE 

In the early days of fire insurance on build- 
ings rates were very crude and unsatisfactory. 
Forest insurance rates in most countries are 
still so. Rates to-day are based on the theory 
that each risk can be analyzed and the hazard 
measured. The costs of the known hazards are 
then added or subtracted from the basic un- 
analyzable part of the risks. This is known 
as schedule rating. The measurement of the 
hazard is based on the judgment of the under- 
writer, and not on actual figures obtained from 
past experiences with similar risks. 

Forest insurance rates can be similarly bu 
up, although with the present meager knowl- 
edge of forest fire hazards, such schedule rat 
ing will necessarily be very crude. Forests 
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*The 10 per cent was a war tax which has sin 
been repealed. 
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{frequented by campers, hunters, and fishermen 
«te distinctly subject to additional charges to 
the basic rate, whereas forests having a well 
orgenized system of patrol, as that of the New 
Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association, 
would call for a subtraction from this basic 
rate. 

The following is a suggested outline of rates 
ior the Adirondacks, based upon a general 
knowledge of the burning rate and of the bet- 
ter known forms of hazard. The basic rate 
has been set at about one hundred times the 
known burning rate for this region: 

Mimig RONG sie tess cans secrete ewe ce $.50 per $100 

Cultural features on or within one- 


quarter of a mile of the property: 
Plus Minus 


Raivond) (steam): adie ocslacdaceecces $ .30 
Pet ON GUECOMNE coro's o.5 6 oss cig e esse ee earns $ .10 
Railroad (oil burning)............. 10 
Siate IGHMAN © 55 s.o'sre so. aeelaeetwecrawe 40 
Pinte: SO0AC BUISTACE 6x6. 6 o20.s wo orine. oe Gere -20 
Industrial establishment ............ -20 
a Ce ee 15 
Within three miles of any town or 

ROE scare ssniere o'3i EP rere 10 

Protective features: 

Gorton On fates sc: cesteccshenseus $ .05 to $ .10 


Four-fifths of the property visible 
from lookout towers not over 10 


WOH: (AWIAUY cocnietieclncc wiccae xciaeee .10 
Less than four-fifths visible but over 
HORE oeiccceniccords coma wes <icles a aaroies .05 
Land posted against trespassing.... 16 
or (not both) 
Land posted with fire notices...... .02 


Nature of stand: e c 
Plantation under 25 years of age: : 
Plus Minus 


Conilee— va dav ocatasnemnmansmeccmers $ .30 

LE aE ee er er a 15 
Natural young growth, under 25 years: 

WONITOR) ac niet eiecpalecesie ocneaiere or muce’ -30, 

PORGIOME.. . a c:ciocesiecdine <wiasisinictmarens 15 
Oother pure coniferous stands....... 10 

SwWaie (90S .c2ccs peewee ss weecescees $ .05 
Swamp type in other than conifers...... .05 
Owner or agent residing upon property _ 

during fire S€aSOn.......ccecccescceces .05 


Under this schedule the maximum rate 
pssible would be $1.95 per $100 for a conifer- 
ons plantation under twenty-five years of age, 
having no protective features and being sub- 
ject to all the hazards listed. The lowest rate 
would be for a hardwood or mixed stand lo- 
cated ina swamp, subject to none of the specific 
hazards, but having the maximum patrol and 
lookout protection. The rate for such property 
if the owner or his agent resides thereon would 
be 10 cents per $100. The remote stands will 
he found to run about 4o cents per $100, where- 
as the property subject to several of the major 
hazards would average about $1 per $100. This 
is merely a suggested outline and by no means 
exhaustive. 

The basic rate in the above schedule was 
mathematically determined from the existing 
statistics, and to the rate thus derived was ap- 
plied a safety factor of 300 per cent. This 
safety factor is necessary to cover both inac- 
curacies in the statistics and increased costs 
dve to a possible lower demand than antic- 
ipiated. In other words, the basic premium 
rate used is the actual average rate plus a 
safety factor of twice the premium. 

In recent years, experience grading and rat- 
ing, ie, rates based on actual figures of past 
experience, have received a great deal of atten- 
tion, Logically all insurance rates should be 
based upon actual loss, plus expense, and plus 
Profit, which, however, is not now the case. 
With a strictly equitable system of rating, 
there should not exist such a class of risks as 
there now are, known as “preferred risks.” 


THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


Naturally, a system which countenances such 
grading and rating, has caused a great deal of 
dissatisfaction. 

Experience rating is an attempt to secure 
ecuitable rating by mathematical means, instead 
of, as is now the case, by the judgment of the 
underwriter. The objection to experience rat- 
mg is that not enough figures are available 
upon which to base such rates, and that as no 
two risks are the same, an average for the 
group will not mean than any individual risk 
will receive a fair rating. The first objection, 
ef course, presents the direct application of 
¢xperience grading and rating to forest insur- 
ance. Forests are more homogeneous risks than 
are buildings, so that, in time, experience rates 
in forest insurance should be feasible. How- 
ever, this depends entirely upon how the statis- 
tical material is compiled. As yet, ordinary 
fire insurance does not, in the minds of most 
underwriters, admit of the use of experience 
rating, simply because the statistical material 
cn hand does not lend itself to such interpola- 
tion. The same is true of all existing forest 
ive statistics, and is likely to remain so, if the 
sole classification of damage in forest stands 
consists of merchantable and unmerchantable. 

Sparhawk develops a very interesting method 
for grading and rating forest property. This 
method would divide our forest area into 20 
to 30 regions, and then further classify each 
risk by type, age-group, grades of  in- 
flammability, and exposure. The method is 
mathematically sound, and in time some such 
sort of grading and rating for forests will be 
evolved. 

However, it seems that a central actuarial 
bureau, as Sparhawk suggests, is still a dream 
ef the future, and even after such an organiza- 
tion has begun to function, will be at least ten 
years before any experience grading and rat- 
ing classification resulting from its labor could 
be trusted by a commercial insurance com- 
pany, without applying a large safety factor. 

Now having shown what rates should be, it 
remains .to see what timberland owners can 
pay. It would be unprofitable for the vast 
majority of timberland owners to insure their 
forest property for a long period of years, 
ultimately the entire rotation, at more than I 
per cent, per annum. The prevailing economic 
conditions, coupled with the long period of 
years over which insurance charges will usually 
have to be carried, absorb all or nearly all of 
the profit finally earned. A forest plantation 
insured at I per cent on replacement value 
ever a period of 50 years shows a net earning 
of about I per cent over and above the 4 per 
cent used in figuring the returns on conserva- 
tive investments. Such a plantation insured at 
2 per cent from the first to the twentieth year, 
the period of greatest hazard, and at I per cent 
for the rest of the rotation, will show a profit 
of about half of 1 per cent. 

Of course, naturally seeded stands that have 
cost nothing or nearly so, to produce, and hav- 
ing only the annual taxes, protection, and ad- 
ministration charged against them should show 
a better return. However, in most cases, I per 
cent added on to the annual expense will be all 
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such investmerts can bear, and still be looked 
upon with favor by the investor. No private 
individual will care to invest in forest property, 
subject as it is to many uncertainties, without 
a substantial return above 4 per cent. 


INSURANCE VALUES AND ADJUSTMENT OF 
LossEs 

Without going into a long discussion of 
the whys and wherefores, the only feasible 
method of valuing young growth, plantations, 
and other stands whose value is still increas- 
ing, is to determine beforehand a fixed value 
upon which the owner and the insurance com- 
pany agree. This net worth must then be in- 
creased annually by a sum representing the 
growth and quality increment for that year. 
These would have to be determined for various 
stands and soil qualities. By this method values 
a1e definitely fixed to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

To prevent misunderstanding as to the dam- 
age caused by a fire a careful statement should 
be drawn up giving in detail the method to 
be used in adjusting the loss. For instance, a 
fire occurring in the fall can not be adjusted 
accurately until spring, as it is practically im- 
possible to determine what proportion of the 
stand is still alive and the degree to which the 
living trees are injured. 

If the litter and the humus is to be insured 
a definite value must be set, and an understand- 
ing to be had as to the meaning of the terms, 
tctal and partial loss. Mature stands should 
usually be insured only at market value. The 
loss must be adjusted as the difference between 
this market value at the time of the fire and 
the salvage value of the timber. 

It is impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules governing this phase of the problem, due 
to the diversified nature of the forest stands. 
However, there is no reason why equitable 
arrangements, easily understood, cannot be made 
for each region and type of forest stand. 


Tue Portcy 

Besides the carefully worded statements as 
to the value and method of adjustment just 
mentioned, the policy must also include a co- 
insurance clause so that errors can be provided 
for and underinsurance avoided. The rates 
mentioned above are based on total valuation, 
the only logical way of determining reasonable 
The insurance company, except in case 
of fire, has no way of determining whether the 
property is undervalued. Undervaluation 
is especially true of property where total loss 
seldom occurs. Just what chance the owner is 
going to assume depends entirely upon that 
individual. Some may insure for only half 
value, and others for total value. But when 
insurance rates are based on total value, as 
they of necessity usually are, all pay the same 
rate of premium, although for the amount of 
premium paid in, the person who underinsures 
receives the most protection for his money. 

For example, of two forest areas of identical 
risk, valued at $200 per acre, owned by A and 
B, A is insured for only $100 and B for the 
fil! value or $200. The premium rate on such 
risks is found to be 1 per cent. A pays only 


rates. 





$1 per acre, whereas B pays $2. The possibil- 
ity of total loss is slight, so A is willing to as- 
sume the chance of a loss exceeding $100. A 
fire occurs doing $100 worth of damage per 
acre. Both men receive the $100. For this 
protection A has only paid half as much as B 
has. After a time, the insurance company, 
which based its rates for such risks on total 
vaiuation, finds that this class of risk is being 
carried at a loss. Naturally the rate is in- 
creased covering this class of property. Such 
increase inflates the burning rate for this class 
of property, due entirely to underinsurances. 
There are two ways of meeting this diffi- 
culty—first, by having a sliding rate depending 
upon what part of the property value is insured, 
and second, by placing a penalty upon under- 
insurance by means of the coinsurance clause. 
A system of sliding rates, while perhaps 
possible in time, would increase the already 
curnbersome schedule of rates to several times 
its present size. Such a gradation, to be just, 
would require accurate knowledge of the degree 
and frequency of undervaluation and of the 
possibility of the various percentages of partial 
losses. We have no such figures to-day, and 
it would be a long and difficult procedure to 


obtain reliable averages upon which to base 
such rates. 
Coinsurance simplifies ratemaking and in- 


sures a just rate to all. A full coinsurance 
clause attached to the policy prevents under- 
insurance, as the policyholder is made coinsurer 
with the company. The policyholder carries 
that part of the loss representing the unin- 
sured portion of the value: Thus in the case 
assumed above, A would be coinsurer for $100 
per acre. In case of a $100 loss he would re- 
ceive only $50, as he had only one-half of the 
vaiue insured. B would receive the full $100. 
Forest fire insurance must, for the present 
at least, be based upon the general fire loss ratio 
as computed from the total value. As no ap- 
praisa! of value is feasible before the accept- 
ance of the risk, the coinsurance clause is abso- 
lutely essential. All policies on forest property 
both here and abroad have had a coinsurance 
clause operative. In Europe the coinsurance 
clause is required by law, whereas in ten of our 
States (Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee and Wisconsin) its use is forbidden. 
With the general hue and cry for a definite 
conservative management of forest property, a 
real need appears for the protection of the in- 
dividual forest owner from losses by fire. It is 
doubtless true that no business-like manage- 
ment can be secured upon private property un- 
til such protection is available. Fire protec- 
tion has been said to be 90 per cent of the 
present forest problem, but were fire protection 
only 25 per cent of the forest problem, it would 
still not follow that conditions would be con- 
ducive to a practical policy of forest manage- 
ment on privately owned lands. 
Forest protection is such an important part 
of the forestry problem upon private lands 
chiefly because there is no available standing 
timber insurance. With timber insurance, the 
absolute loss might not be greatly decreased, 
but it would greatly decrease the uncertainty of 
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Thursday 


A Fire With a Lesson 


At 2:20 P. M. a break occurred in the paper 
running on the machines, which jammed the 
calender rolls on one of the machines, causing 
the driving belt to slip on the pulley in the first 
story. The friction between the pulley and the 
belt caused a fire to occur, which ignited grease 
nearby and the wooden platform immediately in 
front of the intake to a fan which supplies air 
for the calender rolls on the paper machines, so 
that the fire was immediately blown upstairs 
into a pile of broken paper between the calender 


rolls and the cans. From this point the fire 








forest investments to the individual. It would 
place forestry on a business basis, which is, 
after all, the fundamental prerequisite for the 
practice of forestry by the individual. 

The reduction of the fire hazard by 50 per 
cent will not have the desired effect. What is 
necessary is a definite guarantee against fire 
loss, not necessarily a reduction of this loss. 
This guarantee has been met in other fields of 
endeavor by insurance. It is idle to believe 
that it can be solved in any other way for for- 
est property. European countries, with their 
intensive forestry methods, still have large fire 
losses. They have found standing timber in- 
surance a distinct aid in the business of wood 
production. United States, with a fire loss at 
least five times as great, must have such pro- 
tection before private forestry can be suc- 
cessful. 

Timber insurance will bring capital into the 
field of forestry; a field which it has hitherto 
been slow to enter. Forest property will be- 
come an excellent ccllateral for loans. Money 
invested in standing timber has usually been 
unavailable for use; timber bonds could only 
be floated at exorbitant discounts. With a 
standing timber insurance policy, bankers will 
show no reluctance in advancing money to a 
iumber company in financial straits. 

No such insurance is available in the United 
States to-day, in the sense that it is financially 
possible to most woodland owners. Insurance 
companies have shown a reluctance in recent 
vears to attempt new lines, as the demand for 
such insurance is usually meager. Realizing 
this, they have only written such insurance at 
raies which are little short of exorbitant, and 
which if luck is with them will yield them a 
large profit. 

What is now necessary is an old-line company 
to pioneer in standing timber insurance. Suffi- 
cient data on loss are available to give a gen- 
cral basis for insurance rates. A company is 
needed that is willing to sell forest insurance 
at: a timberland owner can 
afford to pay. For the Northeast this rate 
should not be over I per cent and should ulti- 
mately be lowered to half of I per cent. Such 
a rate should attract forest property owners, 
and should in the long run show a handsome 
Naturally, such a com- 


rate which the 


profit to the company. 
pany should not expect large profits, if any, 
during the first few that the line is 
written. Fire insurance history will show that 
a new line seldoms shows a large credit bal- 
ance during the introductory years. 


years 
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was drawn under the wooden hoods of the 
paper machines by the exhaust fans at the roof, 
The hoods were attached directly to the lower 
chords of the roof trusses. 

The fire was discovered immediately by work. 
men in the building, and the whistle was 
sounded to stop the machines and call the fire 
brigade. Hose lines were quickly laid, and the 
Deane fire pump started, but before the hose 
lines were in action the entire room was ablaze. 
The rapid spread of the fire throughout the 
building was without doubt due to the action 
of the fans. At the very start of the fire, the 
superintendent attempted to reach the top story 
of the finishing building, to stop the motor lo- 
cated there, which drives the fans in the ma- 
chine room building, but was unable to do s0 
because of the fire, which had already entered 
that building through the rope drive openings, 

The fire lasted about one hour, and was 
extinguished by the use of eight hose streams, 
supplied by two fire pumps. Only about 30,000 
gallons of water were used from the sprinkler 
tank. 

About twenty minutes after the fire started 
the two roof trusses near the exhaust fans 
collapsed, pulling down all the remaining 
trusses, except the two east ones, and pushing 
out three bays of the south wall in the top 
story. Practically all of the steel work was 
badly twisted and buckled by the fire, yet the 
hard pine planking was charred not more than 
'4 inch deep on the under‘side. After the col- 
lapse of the roof the fire was fought to better 
advantage and was soon brought completely 
under control. The public department. re- 
sponded with a few hundred feet of hose, but 
their assistance was not needed and they took 
no part in fighting the fire. 

All of the rooms involved in the fire were 
completely equipped with sprinklers, and there 
was an excellent water supply at good pressure. 
An investigation was made to determine why 
the sprinklers did not control the fire either at 
the start or in the later stages. Upon examina- 
tion of the piping, it was found that all of the 
sprinklers in the first story at the point where 
the fire started were deprived of water by the 
plugging of a 2-inch pipe with sand and stones; 
also that nearly all of the sprinklers under the 
machine hoods were plugged, and that probably 
a good many under the roof were obstructed. 
The condition of the sprinklers, together with 
the air fed to the fire by the fans, accounts for 
its rapid spread. All of the sprinklers in the 
top story of the finishing building opened and 
controlled the fire at this point. In all, 450 
sprinklers of the Grinnell type opened. 

The obstruction to the sprinklers was with- 
out doubt caused by the fact that the water ™ 
the river during the freshet season contains 
considerable foreign material; also that a 50 
gallon centrifugal pump runs continuously b 
maintain pressure on the system, so that 8 
probable that this foreign material was being 
periodically pumped into the system. 

The fire loss is estimated to be from $100,00 
to $125,000. The loss of the use and occupan’y 
is estimated to be $40,000 to $45,000. 
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Automobile Accident 


THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


Prevention Campaign 


By Davin Van SCHAACK 


Director, Bureau of Inspection and Accident Prevention, A*tna Life and Affiliated Companies 


I cannot discuss precisely the subject assigned 

me, “Automobile Accident Prevention Cam- 
paign,” for the character of the campaign which 
as been authorized by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters has not 
vet been determined. 
"As you doubtless know, it was the thought of 
the bureau’s executive committee that the cam- 
paign should be conducted in part directly by 
the bureau and in part through co-operation 
with the National Safety Council. While the 
trastees to whom the conduct of the campaign 
has been assigned by the bureau have discussed 
ihe campaign in a general way, no definite deci- 
sions as to detail have yet been made, and the 
extent of co-operation with the National Safety 
Council is yet to be fixed by conference with 
ihe representatives of that organization. 

It may be of interest to you, however, for 
me to discuss briefly the opportunities for such 
acampaign, the reasons for the bureau under- 
taking it, and the general objectives. 

The decision of the bureau to undertake an 
attomobile accident prevention campaign is one 
cf the most interesting and, I think, important 
developments in the recent history of insurance, 
for it marks the entrance of insurance com- 
panies into the broad field of public accident 
prevention. You are all with the 
excellent work in fire prevention which has 


1 


beet. done for years past by the fire insurance 


familiar 


companies of the country, with great benefit 
both to the fire insurance business and to so- 
cietye You what tlie casualty 
companies have accomplished in industrial ac- 
cident prevention. With all due regard for 
the achievements in this field of large corpora- 


know also 


tions and individual employers, and of organ- 
iztions specially concerned in the furthering 
of industrial safety, I think it must be gen- 
erally conceded that the application of the in- 
dustrial rating schedule, together with the in- 
section and safety engineering service fur- 
ished by the casualty insurance companies, has 
been the greatest single factor in arousing 


—_— 


practical interest in industrial accident pre- 
vention in the widest field. 

The proposed automobile accident prevention 
campaign should be the beginning of an equally 
effective movement by insurance companies in 
the field of “public accident prevention; and 
it is, therefore, deserving of the keenest inter- 
est on the part both of insurance men and of 
ihe general public. When I say “insurance 
men,” I mean the men in the field, the agents 
and the brokers, as well as the men in the 
home offices of the insurance companies. 

While this campaign is undertaken for rea- 
sons of good business, its conduct will be, at 
the same time, the fulfillment of a social func- 
tion which, I think, properly attaches to the 
business of insurance. And participation in this 
campaign will reflect just as favorably upon 
the individual agent or broker as it will upon 
the companies furnishing the funds to carry it 
on, and upon the business of insurance in gen- 
eral. 

The rapid and startling increase in the auto- 
mebile hazard practically demands that insur- 
ance become a conservator as well as a fiduciary 
and distributing agency in the matter of auto- 
It is in the interest of insur- 
kept within 


nobile accidents. 
ance that 
bounds, for a high rate of insurance not only 


automobile rates be 
develops a pronounced sales resistance, but it 
is actually less profitable to insurance com- 
panies. 

Furthermore, while it is in the interest of 
public policy that there should be a means 
of thorough automobile insurance of distribut- 
ing the shock of individual losses as well as of 
making payment for such losses certain, it is 
public policy that 
through auto- 


equaily in the interest of 
should be no diminution 
the sum total of 
which is 


there 
mobile insurance of respon- 
sibility for the prevention of 


more important to society than the payment for 


loss, 


loss. 
Fortunately, it is at the same time both good 
morals and good business for the insurance 


companies to undertake, so far as may be 


and seriousness of automobile accidents; and 
while the bureau, in announcing its proposed 
campaign, has frankly stated that it has un- 
dertaken it for business reasons, there is cer- 
tainly cause for gratification in the unavoid- 
able thought that its conduct will contribute 
toward a distinct social benefit. 

The reduction of automobile accidents is a 
complicated problem which must be approached 
in detail from a number of different angles. 
Its solution, so far as solution may be possible, 
depends, however, in the last analysis, to use 
a much abused phrase, upon a change in the 
state of mind of the public and of the in- 
dividuals composing the public. To bring in- 
fluence to bear which will contribute toward 
this change in state of mind is the fundamental 
basis of any automobile accident prevention 
campaign which is to stand any chance of rea- 
sonable success. It will be the basis of the 
campaign which has been authorized by the 
bureau. 

There is a great deal of valuable work to be 
done in the accumulation of illuminating statis- 
tics of automobile accidents and _ careful 
analyses of their causes, and research along 
many lines, such as highway arrangement, sig- 
naling, and the like, may proceed to great ad- 
vantage; but without a right state of mind 
in the public, the remedies for these accident 
causes cannot be applied, nor can proper bene- 
iit be derived from the results of research. 

There is great improvement possible in the 
enactment of more stringent State laws and 
municipal ordinances governing the licensing 
of drivers, the use of highways, and the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles; but neither can these 
remedial measures be brought into existence 
ner successfully applied without a marked 
change in the public state of mind. 

How to reach the public collectively and in- 
dividually with a view to influencing this state 
oi mind is the big question which the trustees 
cet the bureau’s automobile accident prevention 
campaign must undertake to answer, for the 
other ‘matters are of reiatively minor impor- 
tance. 

While, as ] 
yet been agreed upon, I think I can safely 
siate for the trustees generally that they view 
favor the promotion of safety 
the public schools of the coun- 


have said, details have not as 


with 
education in 


special 
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AGENTS KEY 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By Robert P. Barbour. 


THIRD EDITION JUST ISSUED 
THOROUGHLY REVISED—GREATLY EN- 
LARGED 


This valuable work contains a wealth of informa- 
tion for the agent. 

A new man entering the business can gain from it 
sufficient instruction to enable him to conduct his 
business intelligently, while the veteran can glean 
from its pages much to aid him in his work. 


THE AGENTS KEY TO FIRE INSURANCE 
contains 456 pages, and is handsomely bound. 


Write for circular showing new information given in this new edition, 


PRICE, $3.50. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


We have on hand a limited number of copies of the old 1920 edition of 
The Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance, for sale at $2.50. Order promptly so 
that you can benefit by this Special Offer, good for a few days only. 
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By EDWARD C. LUNT 
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* and which, with notes, occupies 12 pages. It lists about all the important kinds 
hows the classification of each, lists the page of the General Manual where it is treated and the section of 


this book where it is dealt with, and refers to notes giving general underwriting information about particular bonds. 


Surety Bonds contains 370 pages of information which will be found of great service by surety underwriters, agents and brokers. 
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munities through the efforts of permanent 
gfety organizations. Experiments along both 
these lines have been carried on for several 
years by the National Safety Council, and 
they show unmistakable signs of increasing 
effectiveness. It is on account of this favor- 
able experience that the executive committee 
of the bureau recommended to the trustees of 
the campaign that they spend approximately 
half of the $60,000 fund through the National 

Safety Council. It was doubtless led to take 
this action not only by the promise of success 
in the public accident field given by the coun- 
cil’s method of community organization, but 
also by the unmistakable results attained in 
the industrial accident field, which have been 
accelerated by this same means. The council's 
methods in industrial safety having proved so 
practically effective, there is reason to believe 
with some confidence that its work in the pub- 
lic safety field will also be of real benefit. 

The council’s plan of promoting public 
safety in a community is based upon the funda- 
mental idea of bringing into the movement 
representatives of all the local interests prop- 
erly concerned in the welfare of their city, 
and the organization thus formed is presumably 
ina better position than any other agency to 
bring about that widespread sentiment for traf- 
fic safety which is essential to securing re- 
sults upon any large scale. Not only -can 
existing laws and ordinances be better enforced 
by arousing public sentiment in a community 
through such organization, but better laws and 
ordinances may be enacted and enforced in’ re- 
sponse to this sentiment. The morale of the 
police and the courts as regards enforcement 
of traffic rules, arrests, and punishment will 
improve in proportion to the public demand 
for safer conditions. 

I shall not attempt to go into the details of 
how these community safety organizations 
operate, for that would take up too much of 
your time, but will content myself briefly in 
stating that every available means is employed 
to acquaint the community with the extent 
to which accidents prevail, and to arouse it to 
action in applying the most effective remedial 
measures possible. A substantial part of the 
attomobile accident prevention campaign fund 
will undoubtedly be devoted to helping the 
National Safety Council extend and intensify 
this community organization method of deal- 
ing with automobile accidents. An almost un- 
limited field in this respect is open to the coun- 
tl, as it is to no other organization now in 
existence. 

Another considerable part of the fund will 
doubtless be devoted to spreading the method 
of safety education in the schools which has 
already been tried out so successfully. In my 
ldgment, the ultimate solution of the whole 
problem is to be found in this movement. Ex- 
letience in industrial accident prevention has 
Moved that, no matter what thoroughly or- 
ganized efforts are made to encourage both the 
We of safeguards and safer working habits, 
there will still be a considerable number of 
industrial accidents so long as the workman 
wil Not be careful of himself and others. It 
‘impossible to make much of an impression 
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upon many present-day adults, who have be- 
come so fixed in their, habits that they are not 
capable of change. The same difficulty pre- 
sents itself in the public accident prevention 
problems; and it is with both these conditions 
in mind that an effort has been made for some 
years to find a system of safety education in 
the public, parochial and other schools which 
make safety consideration a part of 
the state of mind of school children, and there- 


would 


by cause the next generation of adults to be 
more appreciative of their individual part in 
safety. 

After experiments along various lines, a 
method has been found and tried out with suc- 
cess which seems to be the correct one. It does 
not add to the already overcrowded curricu- 
lum, but presents safety through the subjects 
already taught. Wherever this method has 


been presented to educators, it has met with 


great favor, not only on account of its humani- 





tarian value, but also because the introduction 
of safety into the regular educational courses 


scems to vitalize these courses and arouse 
greater interest in them on the part of the 
pupils. The ‘extension of this sort of safety 
education throughout the schools of the coun- 
try cannot fail to be of tremendous value not 
enly to the nation as a whole, but to the-in- 
surance business. 

To use just one illustration, it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate the difference in accident 
possibility when the pedestrian, the motorist, 
and the poiiceman of the not remote future 
have each and all had consideration of safety 
made an essential part of their state of mind 
in the process of their education. 

I have spoken first of that part of the auto- 
mobile accident prevention campaign which will 
be waged in co-operation with the National 
Safety Council, because the effort to change 

(Continued on page 34) 
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of policies. 
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INSURANCE AGENTS 


Policy and Prestige are the two most powerful factors in the successful selling of Life Insurance, 
Both operate to the advantage of Great-West Life Agents. Our Policies are easy to sell—liberal 
in terms, but soundly based. The Company’s record is one of unequalled progress, paralleled 
by efficient and economical operation. : 

We have a first class proposition for first class agents. If interested address enquiries to 
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To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
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home office for a bill of particulars about the Inter- 
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Duncan Reid Again Heads Casualty 
Underwriters 
(Continued from page 15) 
men’s compensation insurance in the various 
States. The speaker pointed out that work- 
men’s compensation involves all industrial ac- 
tivities and touches the heartstrings of the 
nation. His address covered in a masterly way 
the payments for workmen’s compensation in 
the different States, pointing out weaknesses 
here and there and making suggestions for 
amendments to the laws as experience points 
out. He stated that employers under the work- 
men’s compensation law sometimes complained 
of the high acquisition expense connected with 
insurance, and the speaker urged that agents 
should give the utmost service beyond the mere 
acquisition of the business. 
that no matter how well the compensation laws 


In closing he said 


are designed, the benefits to be achieved can be 
only assured by a proper and efficient admin- 
istration. 

John M. Parker, Jr., of the Aetna Life, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “How Can Life and Ac- 
Underwriting Be 
Page, vice-president of the Travelers, speaking 


cident Improved?” Bert 
on this subject, said that while a man has got 
to die to win life insurance, and had to meet 
with an accident to get accident insurance 
money, all that the insured under a health pol- 
icy had to do to collect money was to possess 
a health policy. He commended the Bureau 
of Accident and Health as giving excellent work 
in behalf of those branches of insurance. 
Richard Thompson, chairman of the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Insurance, also spoke 
on the same subject. He favored cutting out 
the expensive frills in accident policies which 
affected the profits of the companies. 
cussed numerous problems of detail practice 
which the Bureau is working out. He related 
the recent case of a man wanting a double in- 
demnity policy, who took a railroad trip and 
shot his left hand off while traveling, and then 
collecting $45,000 on his insurance. Another 
case was cited of a man who put out his left 
eye, collected $30,coo insurance, bought an 
apartment house with a part of the insurance 
money, installed himself comfortably as janitor 
and is living there the remainder of his life 
more comfortably than when he had to work 
Such accidents ought to be con- 


He dis- 


for a living. 


sidered by the companies. The double indemnity 
clause is costing the companies too much money 
and ought to be abolished. 

\. W. Wamsley, general accident manager at 
London of the Royal Exchange, who was pass- 
ing through Lake Placid and heard of the con- 
vention, was called upon to say a few words. 
He was accompanied by T. L. Rettle, who will 
take charge of the automobile insurance branch 
in the United States, and who will make his 
headquarters in New York. 

The following was adopted by the convention: 

During the joint conventions at the Lake 
Placid Club on the evening of September 25, 
1922, an informal dinner was shared by officials 
of the Bureau companies and members of the 
executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents. A general 
discussion covered many points with respect to 
commissions and acquisition cost, resulting in a 
unanimous adoption of the following resolution: 

It is the sense of this meeting with the va- 
rious committees that our respective associa- 
tions be requested to give first attention to the 
relationship of commissions and acquisition cost 
to the total expense loading of premiums for 
compensation insurance, and with particular 
reference to meeting the various forms of com- 
petitive activities with which the stock com- 
panies are confronted. The convention ap- 
proved the foregoing memorandum and _ reso- 
lution. 

The following officers and committees were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, A. 
Duncan Reid: vice-president, William Bro- 
Smith; chairman, executive committee, Norman 
R. Moray; secretary-treasurer, F. Robertson 
Jones; executive committee, Norman R. Moray, 
chairman: David Van Schaack, Martin Mave- 
rick, William Tomlins, Jr.. E. A. St. John, A. 
Duncan Reid, ex officio, also William BroSmith 
and F. Robertson Jones. 

Standing committees, committee on blanks, 
Travelers Insurance Company, chairman, A‘tna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford Steam 
30iler Insurance Company: auditing committee, 
John M. Parker, chairman; F. J. Parry, com- 
mittee of four on relations with National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents, Edson 
S. Lott, chairman: F. Highland Burns, Charles 
H. Holland. 

The final business meeting of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents 
opened Tuesday morning with the roll call by 
Secretary Olsen. G. E. Turner, manager of the 
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‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 700,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,450,401 


ee 3,509,765 











JOHN C. BARDWELL, President 
F. E. NORWINE, Vice-President 
WM. SCHROEDER, Vice-President 
R. WEYMEYER, Vice-President 
VICTOR J. MILLER, Secretary 
GEO. M. SEITZ, Asst. Secretary 
CHAS. W. DAVIS, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
CLEM DECK, Asst. Treasurer 
R. A. TIMM, Auditor 


The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Statement Dec. 31, 1921 


ASSETS 

Mortgage Loans............. $66,000 
JOTI SRR ety aieereaaats 694,409 
Stocks....... 101,940 
CO Se en aaa ee ar eer eae 28,875 
Mpents Balances: ............. $2,536 
Interest Accrued............. 16,748 
ther Assets........<<.. ec. es. 


12,194 


$1,002,702 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Prem. Reserve...... $432,147 
Unadjusted Losses............ 111,131 
Other Liabilities...... 81,579 


Capital Stock. . .$200,000.00 
_ Net Surplus.... 177,845.00 
Surplus to Policyholders....... 377,845 


$1,002,702 


Results Since January 1, 1922 


Increase in Assets............ $66,309 
Increase in Reserve........... 103,071 
Decrease in surplus........... 66,940 
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Automobile Accident Prevention Campaign 
(Continued from page 31) 

the state of mind, both individual and public, 

upon which all accident prevention hinges, can 

apparently be made best through this co-opera- 

tive effort. 

There is work of essential importance, how- 
ever, to be done by the bureau directly and 
through its company members. In the first 
piace, a better body of automobile statistics 
and a more careful analysis of them to reveal 
the real causes of automobile accidents are 
sorely needed, and the bureau has an important 
duty to perform in this direction, just as the 
companies have in helping to furnish the mate- 
rial from which these statistical analyses may 
be made. 

There is also much research work of im- 
pertance to be undertaken or furthered in con- 
nection with the construction and equipment 
of motor cars, with the layout and arrange- 
ment of highways, and with danger signs and 
signals, so as to promote traffic safety. 

There is need, too, of a study of methods 
of traffic control which tend to promote safety 
without undue interference with the facilita- 
tior of traffic and of some effective method of 
bringing knowledge of these to the attention 
of cities and towns to whose conditions they 
may apply. 

The bureau and its constituent companies, 
moreover, have their own direct part to do in 
helping to mobilize sentiment in favor of more 
effective automobile accident prevention con- 
troi and a better state of mind as regards auto- 
mobile accidents. I am voicing only my per- 
sonal opinion in this respect, but I believe that 
the bureau should have its branches co-operate 
in every possible way in community organiza- 
tions in territories in which they are located, 
and in any other work designed to promote 
traffic safety. The bureau should also influence 
its company members to urge their agents to 
interest themselves individually in similar co- 
operation, and to see that local organizations of 
agents, of which they are members, also co- 
operate. The insurance men in any community 
can be a real force in this campaign if they 
will lend their aid individually and collectively 
both in organizing their communities for sys- 
tematic public accident prevention work and in 
actively helping to carry on that work. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the importance of such activity by insurance 
agents and brokers. If it is good business for 
the companies to enter the public accident pre- 
vention field, it is equally good business for the 
individual insurance man. If the companies 
experience a sales resistance from high rates, 
sc does the insurance salesman. If insurance 
companies will fulfill a proper social function 
in seeking to reduce the automobile accident 
hazard, so will individual insurance men play 
the part of good citizenship in co-operating 
in the movement. 

And, incidentally, they will help to give the 
business of insurance that standing in society 
which is its natural right but which I think 
it has never had. Insurance is one of the great 
fundamental activities which are the founda- 
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tion of the economic structure of Society, yet 
this fact Is not commonly recognized. Ip any 
great Civic movement, we find the bankers . 
vited to participate as bankers, the merchants 
as merchants, the manufacturers as manufac. 
turers, the lawyers as lawyers, but only to 
rarely the insurance men as insurance mey 
rather than as individual citizens. Insurance 
should command more general respect as an 
essential business or professional activity, ang 
the way to get this respect for it is for ingy. 
ance men, as such, to seek to take part in jus 
such movements of public benefit as this auto. 
mobile accident prevention campaign, 

[ have referred only to organization oj 
communities, such as large cities or groups of 
sinaller towns, for public accident control, by 
there is good reason to believe that state-wide 
efforts toward automobile accident prevention 
will be actively made by a comparatively early 
date through the agency of the administrators 
cf motor vehicle laws. One State, Connecticut, 
is already engaged in such work, and it is prob- 
able that a number of leading States will soo 
take it up. The influence of motor vehick 
administrators in procuring better laws and 
law enforcement, as well as in_ stimulating 
education of the public, can be large, and their 
necessarily close relationship with the high- 
way departments of their States should develop 
a practical co-operation for traffic safety of 
very considerable value. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that other 
interests may become very active in the field 
of automobile accident prevention. Automobile 
manufacturers and automobile clubs are just as 
much concerned in this problem as are insurance 
companies and public officials, for motor trafic 
has become so great and its hazards so serious 
that both the maker and the user of motor cars 
may find themselves adversely affected unless a 
reasonable measure of control is generally 
applied. The manufacturers have already 
evidenced their interest in other ways than by 
endeavoring to make their cars as safe as pos 
sible, and a number of automobile clubs have 
locally attacked the problem either by them- 
selves or in co-operation with others concernel. 
Intensification of these activities and a co 
ordination of them with those of other i 
terests would be highly desirable in order not 
only to avoid undesirable duplication of effort, 
but to apply everywhere the most practical 
methods. 

The problem of reducing automobile acti 
dents to the minimum without unnecessdf) 
interference with that facilitation of motor 
traffic which is so essential to our welfare 
of such importance to this country that ever! 
effort should be made to solve it, and ‘ 
activities in this direction should be co-ordinate’ 
so far as may be possible. 

Bayern Office Gets Firemans Fund 

H. A. Bayern, president of the M. L. Bayes 
Company, 57th street and Broadway, New 
York, and H. V. Bayern, vice-president of the 
same company, have been appointed agents 10! 
automobile insurance by the Firemens Fund 0! 


San I*rancisco. 
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(ysualty Information Clearing House, made the 
‘rst address. The work of promoting the in- 
rests of the companies and of stock insurance 
tas not been an easy job, according to Mr. 
Turner. However, the clearing house has ac- 
complished one thing, and that is to make every 
one pull in the same direction and to promote 
co-operation. Agents are beginning to realize 
that the solution of mutual and reciprocal com- 
tition lies at home. The ultimate judge of 
these systems of insurance is the policyholder. 
The system will prevail which performs the 
most effective and satisfactory service. It is 
up to the agent to give better service through 
his company than the mutual or reciprocal gives 
through its representative. 

The question of the controversy between A, 
\ Best and the Casualty Information Clearing 
House was brought up by the chairman of the 
convention. Mr. Turner said that Alfred M. 
Best made a vicious attack on the clearing house, 
charging various crimes and misdemeanors. A 
letter was written to him by the association de- 
nying these charges. This brought a reply from 
Mr. Best, evincing surprise that the clearing 
house should imply that his statements were 
uitrue, and that he intended to bring the matter 
into the open. This was replied to by Mr. 
Turner, urging him to produce the proofs. No 
reply has ever been received from Mr. Best. 
President Braniff stated that representatives 
called on A. M. Best, who stated that if he had 
been in error he would make amends through 
his paper. Nothing has been done since that 
time, and Mr. Best is keeping very quietly in his 
hole. 

Mr. Stewart Chevalier spoke on federal taxes, 
excess profits, exemptions, etc. He described 
the definition of a personal service corporation. 
The department is now concentrating on 1917 
taxes. Claims by department for additional tax 
on these incomes and claims by taxpayers for 
overpayments must be filed before April, 1923. 

Henry B. Ball, resident manager, Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of Chicago, spoke 
on the political phase of the business. He urged 
the agents to advise companies in regard to 
Proposed taxes and legislation coming to their 
attention so that proper protective measures may 
be taken, 

A reorganization of the National Council of 
the Compensation Bureau was recommended at 
the commissioners’ meeting. Mr. Whitney de- 
scribed the objects and places of this reorgan- 
vation, Membership will be by companies in- 
‘ead of bureaus, the whole system to be under 
the supervision of the commissioners, who will 
have a representative in the Council. 

. Acquisition cost was brought up as the most 
mportant subject for discussion. The matter 
Was postponed until Wednesday morning for 
discussion, 

_ The committee on nominations reported the 
tollowing nominations: For president, Thoraas 
E. Braniff ; vice-president, W. G. Wilson; sec- 
felary-treasurer, Charles W. Olsen. 

Members of the executive committee, George 
sige peg: Wade Fetzer, Chicago; 

f - Carter, Detroit; Clarence J. Daly, 
Denver; G, Arthur Howell, Atlanta; James H. 
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Carney, 
John R. Milligan, Cincinnati; C. J. Kehoe, St. 
Louis; John L. Tiernan, Buffalo. The forego- 
ing were elected by the secretary casting one 
vote for them. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That in confirmation of earlier ac- 
tion the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents deplore the continued practice 
indulged in by many reputable companies of 
offering excessive commissions for bonuses upon 
miscellaneous lines of casualty and surety busi- 
ness, notably burglary, plate glass and personal 
accident, and the furnishing of bid bonds with- 
out cost. 

We believe that the production of any class 
of insurance business warrants a fair and just 
compensation, which should not be supple- 
mented by extravagant offerings under the guise 
of special business-getting drives campaigns. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend and en- 
dorse the constructive and educational work so 
ably carried on by the Casualty Information 
Clearing House. 

Resolved, That the conference committee of 
this association be instructed to take the neces- 
sary steps to insure to the members of this asso- 
ciation proper representation before the Na- 
tional Council on Workmen’s Compensation. 


Other resolutions conveyed the 
agents’ appreciation of the international asso- 
ciation’s co-operation in solving common prob- 
lems, pledged renewed faith and support to 
the American and extended 


casualty 


agency system, 


3oston; Wallace M. Reid, Pittsburgh; , 


greetings to the Hot Springs convention of the 
local agents and thanked the retiring officers 
and committees. 


Iowa Pond to Meet Soon 

Des Mornes, Ia., Sept. 25.—James McHugh, 
most loyal gander of the Iowa Pond, is plan- 
ning to call a meeting of the ganders prior 
to the grand nest sessions at Chicago, October 
17. It is expected that the meeting will be 
called for the preceding week and that a bunch 
of goslings will be splashed at that time. H. 
Verne Myers, of Waterloo, grand keeper of 
the golden goose egg and a member of the 
Iowa Pond, is expected to attend. The Iowa 
Pond will be well represented at the grand 
nest meeting. Arrangements for running a 
special car from Des Moines are under way. 


Accident Bureau Proposed 

3oston, Mass., Sept. 26.—Mayor Curley has 
proposed to the city council that an accident 
prevention bureau be established for the city 
of Boston, to cost something like $15,000 
annually. “Mr. Curley plans that half of the 
cost will be taken care of by solicitations from 
insurance companies. Edward B. Mero has 
been proposed as head of the bureau, which 
will use motion pictures as a means of spread- 
ing safety propaganda. 











gage loans? 











Money Rates 
and Your Mortgage Loans 


Financial reports show that money is cheaper. It is harder to 
get good returns on funds invested. 


Have you looked into your expenses in handling your mort- 


The heavy burden of re-examination of abstracts and other 
investigations can be materially reduced by our 


National Title Insurance Policies 
on Farm Mortgage Loans 


We insure titles anywhere in the United States. 
Ask for our Special Booklet T. S. 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


135 Broadway, New York 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits more than 


American Trust Company 


$6,000,000 
Affiliated with the 

















“SECURE AS THE BEDROCK OF NEW YORK” 
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Vite Groat Amenican)tkutmal & Recor Break- 


< ing Year 
Licey Company is in prospect 





for The Great 
American. The 
general busi- 
a? ness depression 

. Which has 
swept the coun- 
try has not af- 
fected Great 





EE ORD American busi- 
Ohio’s Largest and Strongest ness. It was 
Automobile Insurance Company never better. 








AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


WANTED:— Experienced Agency Manager by 
live, strong Life Insurance Company with over 
$150,000,000.00 life insurance in force. Must be 
well qualified to handle agency department. 
Address Box M.L.W., care of THE SPECTATOR, P, 
O. Box 1117, New York. 














of Worcester, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1844 





Has shown steady and consistent growth. 


Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of its policyholders and their bene- 


ficiaries. 


A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policyholders and field 


force. 


An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowledge that the 


protection and service furnished by its activities are unexcelled. 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 





If you can write Ordinary and Industriaj 
business in an exceptional field, under a pro. 
gressive live-wire manager, who controls fiye 
offices, all making exceptional records and 
incidentally green=backs, address (in strict 


confidence to you) Box 75, Ironton, Ohio. 





CAPABLE POLICY-PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity for work with this Company in good 
territory—men who can collect the premiums as well as write the applications. Why 


not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 





Service of Quality to Policyholderg 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 


NATIONAL 


CASUALTY 
Cc 


LFrRos desired. 








Write for information relative to open territory. Have two 
or three agencies with business established where change is 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Insurance Paid=for, 1921, $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance=-in=Force . 48,641,846 
Total Insurance=in=Force . . 609,415,082 


New England Agents Write Persistent Business 











‘‘THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS” 


Under the above title, Minor Morton, vice president and agency manager of a well-known lifeinsurance 
company, has written a booklet of which the purpose is to demonstrate the desirability of capable mea 
adopting Life Insurance as an Avocation. 


STRONG ARGUMENTS ARE CONVINCINGLY PRESENTED 


Every life insurance company and general agency needs this booklet. PRICES: Single copy, 15cents; 
100 copies, $6.00; 500 copies, $20.00; 1000 copies, $35.00; 5000 copies, $150.00; 10,000 copies, $250.00, 


; THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office ‘ 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. C0, 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA 











ACTUARIAL STUDIES 


Study No. 1. ‘‘SSOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRIN. 
CIPAL MORTALITY TABLES.” Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery, 
Study No. IV. ‘‘GRADUATION OF MORTALITY AND OTHER 
TABLES.” Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery. 
These volumes of about eighty pages each, bound in maroon cloth, are 
issued by the Actuarial Society of America. 
Chapter on ‘“‘ Disability Benefits” (Study No. V.) is nearly complete and 
should be ready shortly. 


Good progress has also been made on the chapters ‘‘ Construction of 
Mortality Tables (No. II.) and ‘‘ Population Statistics’ (No. III.). It will 
probably take several months to complete these for publication. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OFFICE 135 Wruu1am STREET 
Insurance Excuanach NEW YORK 




















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN 
MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MU- 
TUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION 
which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all 
members, 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 











The Farmers’ Life Insurance Company 


Home Office, Denver, Colorado 





E. M. Ammons, President B. M. Stackhouse, Sec’y. 





Cy es boos ns ee aw caradior $2,800,000. 00 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS... 350,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE........... 15,250,000. 00 


Inviting Agency Connections Offered 
Particulars Furnished on Request 
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WASHINGTON 
AND 
OREGON 


Two new states added to the service domain of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 





Entrance into Washington and Oregon gives a total of 
25 states in which The Lincoln Life now does business. 


Exceptional agency opportunities are being offered 
NOW in the two western states in which The Lincoln 
Life will build sales organizations as effective as those 
which are rolling up larger and larger Lincoln Life pro= 
duction records in other sections of the country. 


If you are seeking an agency opportunity in Wash- 
ington or Oregon it will pay you to 


(Unk uP (wm THE (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life lusurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $220,000,000 in Force 














SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








Insurance in Force 


~ Over $66,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, 

Smee Vice President & Treas. 

Ape LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 
—-wemes = Vice President & Actuary 

P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 
































‘*Life Insurance and 


—How To Sell It’ 


ERE’S A BOOK “chock full’’ of the 

newest there is in life insurance salesman- 
ship—the actual methods; plans; suggestions; 
money making, sales-producing ideas of the 
most successful salesmen. Ads interesting as 
it is helpful. Not the theory of one man but 
the compilation of experiences of nearly a 
hundred star producers. They tell you how 
they do it. Get this book of good things. 





ABSORBING AND INTERESTING 
$1.00 postpaid 


The Insurance Field Co. 


Incorporated 
Box 617 


Louisville, Ky. 


’ Sianepeneeenaenennmeeemepnnainmenell 


We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. 
vestigate. All communications confidential. 


It will pay anyone interested to in- 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 














A VALUABLE NEW BOOK 


MARINE INSURANCE 
By Solomon S. Huebner, 


Professor of Insurance and Commerce, Univer= 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


This clearly written and comprehensive work 
treats of 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN MARINE 
INSURANCE AND ITS FUNCTIONS; TYPES 
OF UNDERWRITERS AND POLICIES; AN= 
ALYSIS OF CONTRACTS AND PERILS 
COVERED; AVERAGE; LOSSES: 
CARGO AND FREIGHT INSUR=- 
ANCE, ETC.—WITH FORMS 


PRICE, $3.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE AICVS VORK 
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AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
TRAVEL IN KANSAS 


Salary and expenses. Must be able to 
bring at least four upright reliable pro- 
ducers. Hard work and personality will 
be rewarded. No better chance for one 
not working just for the cash of today. 


F. P. METZGER 


American Home Life Ins. Co., 


Topeka, Kansas. 


- 
INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 

















PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 
is now offering 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 
Write today; we may have just what you want 


% 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS" 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


(Originator of Monthly Income Insurance) 





Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, including the ™ 
veteran and the beginner, can be found in the public ations issued by The © 
Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author, 4 






Exclusively for the Information 
of Agents 


MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price $1.50. 


This is one of the best books ever put out for the instruction of 7 
agents. Jivery beginner should master it and even the veteran will find ¥ 
new inspiration. In flexible binding : 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. 


As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially @ 
well qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large num- 
bers of policies have been placed through the hints contained in thig 7 
book. Bound in cloth. q 


A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. ‘ 
A pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advance 
ment of the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price 15c. 


Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successful agents 
are brought together under the above title. ‘The names of these stories ” 
are “IEggs and Life Insurance,” ‘Blue Chips” and “The Man Next] 
Door.” Each story carries a lesson. 4 


THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. 


A true story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average | 
man, told in simple but forceful style. 




































For the Prospect and PolicyHolder 


All the leaflets and pamphlets listed below, also written by Mr. Nash, 4 
have proved great business producers. Each one has a special punch 
eading to the signature on the dotted line. a 


FOUR LEAFLETS ON MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 


ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME .15 | 














SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVE 10 
A LOT OF MONEY. 15 
INSURING YOUR INSURANCE AS 

LEAFLETS ON LAPSATION 
AT THE END OF THE ROAD.......... 10 
WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER 10 | 





LEAFLETS CONTAINING GENERAL ARGUMENTS URGING THE © 
VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE......... 15 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 18 — 
aa atm MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSUR- 1s 
- a OR’S EXPERIENCE Ww ITH “ENDOWMENT INSUR- 16 q 
one ee -SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE. INSUR- 18 4 
ide WIFE’S INSURANCE 10 
NOT JUST NOW: A Warning to Dilatory Prospect ...ccccnvnnnm AB q 
BORROWING FROM MARY . 1g 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE AB 
SHORT STOR SERiES FOR AGENTS—METHODS THAT : 

WIN SUC CESS: Three stories with good pointers, “Eggs and 

Life Insurance,” “Blue Chips,” and “The Man Next Door.” 
THE COST OF DYING—Providing for the Inheritance Tax......0« 
GIVING YOURSELF A CHANCE = sakes nse ele Steet 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES... oe scesecusscasesel 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE LEAFLETS 


TEMPTING FATE: Showing the Accidents Likely to Befall 4 




















Even Preferred Risks.  (Ullustrateed )......0:.......sccssscosssesocecsovseneesssseet 20 
DEFYING FATE ... ; soe 
SOMETHING IS ALWAYS “HAPPENING... maanbensaie so 10 


Sample copies cf each of the twenty-two le: aflets ae “For “the Pros: © 
pect and Policyhoider”’ vary at 20c, 15c, or 10c, amounting for the twenty3 
two leaflets to $3.00. The price of the five booklets under the 

“Exclusively for the Information of Agents” is $2.55. Send_us f 
tance for $5.00 and we will mail you sample copies of all (27) of the 
Nash publications. Send for circulars giving prices in- quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OFFICE 135 WittiAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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ON LIFE INSURANCE 


| PORTRAITS AND OPINIONS OF TWELVE 
LEADING STATESMEN 


A Most Valuable and Convincing Leaflet 
Containing 
Strong, Unequivocal Endorsements 
of Life Insurance Protection 


Sold in quantities to Companies and General Agents 
as follows: 
PRICES: 
100 copies 1000 copies. ......$30.00 
5000 copies. ......120.00 
$225.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





KANSAS’ GREATEST LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Invites Inspection—Inquiry of Integrity 


The Farmers & Bankers Life 
Insurance Company 
Home Offices Wichita, Kansas 




















Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 








Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of 
Massachusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 
New England. 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against 
allemergencies. ‘Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves 
and all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 


Policy contracts include all equities and options. 


Business done through agents. Information and advice on any 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through 
the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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BANKERS LIFE 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Are you seeking an agency in the States of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, acm North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia? 
Address 
ERNEST C. MILATR, 


Vice-President and Secretary 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 


The 62nd Annual Report Shows: : 
Premiums received during the year 1921 $6,990,547 
Payments to Policyholders and their beneficiaries in Death 

Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Etc 
Amount Added to the Insurance Reserve Funds 
Net Interest Income from Investment 

($642,638 in excess of the amount required to maintain the 

reserve) 

Actual mortality experience 53.44% of the amount expected. 

Insurance in Force $223,116,887 
Admitted Assets 43,222,328 
FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Life Insurance Men: 


A Contract with our company will insure you 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 





Best Commissions Best Policies Write us 


ESERVE LOAN LIFE 


1) “ INSURANCE COMPANY CI 
—_, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA... 





